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PREFACE. 




I H E following Eflajr is chiefly 
intended for the Benefit of 
thole, whofe Province calls 
thetn to employ much of their 
Time and Study in Compofi" 
tion ; and to engage dieir Attention to one 
Branch of that Art, which though culti- 
vated with great Affiduity and Exadneis 
by the Antients, is but little known to 
many, and much negle£led by moft of the 
Moderps. 

What I mean, is a critical Regard to the 

StruSure of their Periods ; or fuch a Care 

in the Choice and Difpofition of their Words 

a$ will give them that agreeable Flow which 

A i the 
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tKe Antients oilkd Rbytbmus : The Har- 
mony of #Hch every good Ear perceives, 
but the Principles from whence it flows, 
the Rules on which it depends, and the 
Way to acquire it, very few have any Know- 
ledge of or Gjncern about. 

And it is really fbmewhat furprifing that 
our modern lUletoricians fhould lay fo lit> 
tie Strefi upon a Thing which the antient 
Orators confidered as fo important. The 
true Reafbn of which I believe is this, it 
is generally looked upon as one of thole 
Minutenefles o£ Stile which are below the 
Notice of an elevated Genius, or at leaft 
would be too dull and dry a Study to be 
relifhed by Peribns of a refined Tafte ; and 
fo the whole Bufinefs is left to the Ear, 
by which the Writer is led, and the Rea- 
der judges, at Random. But to this Cafe 
is applicable that well known and juA Ob- 
fervation, Ea parva non ducenda funty 
fine quibus magna confijiere non poffunt. 
Thofe Thipgs are not to be counted little or 
pnnecefllry, without which great Things can 
never be attiaihed. Otherwife the Elements 
pf all Languages and the Rudiments of all 
Sciences pay be counted low and trifling. 

■ d^-? !>. S-<^ It 

Mi . 
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It is the Connexion which thefe Things 
have with greater, that gives thcftii their 
Importance, and a Claim to our Attention. 
Which is all the Apology I fhall make fot 
any Thing which may be thought minute 
or dry in the following Efiky. 

But however dull or difficult fuch a 
Study may appear to the Reader at firft, 
I am well fatisiied, that as fbon as he comes 
to make a little Progrefs in it, he will be 
fully convinced that the Pleafure and Ini- 
portance of it are more than equal to all 
the Pains he took to attain it. And of this 
let one who is very well Verfed in this Sub- 

jed be Judge. " Many Writers (fais 

" he) both in Verfe and Profe, have been 
** very exad: in their Choice of Words, e- 
** legant and adapted to the Subject j but 
?* being deftitute of a juft Ear, run into 
** diflbnant and jarring M^afures, by which 
** they lofe their Labout and Jpdil the 
?* whole. Their Produftions are unplea- 
** fint and naufeous to the Reader. Others, 
" though fb unlucky as to chufe nsean and 
** vulgar Words, yet by arranging them in a 
** melodious Manner, have given a fbtpri- 
^ fing Beauty to their Didion. The 

*^ Truth 
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** Truth is, the Pofition of Words feems 
** to bear the fame Proportion to the Choice 
** of them, as the Words themfelves have 
** to the Sentiments. As the Hneft Senti- 
<* ment is cold and languid when not clo- 
** thed with the Ornament of beautiful 
" Language, fo the Invention of the moft 
** pure and elegant Expreflions will hav^ 
-" fmall Effedl unleis you ad^ ^n harmo- 
** nious Compofition (^)." 

** It would be too dull a Piece of Cri- 
** ticifm (as the fame Author obferves) for 
** the Generality of Readers to coafider 
** the Nature, Formation and Sound of the 
<* different Vowels, their Jundion with 
*' Conibnants, and the Formation of Syl- 
" lables; the due Length and Shortnef^ 
<* of thefe, and what Pronunciation is pro- 
" per to them ; and to define their Num-f 
<* bers would appear Scholaftic, and down- 
*' right Pedantry to a Modern, who loves 
" his Eafe too much to be fettered by fuch 
" Rules. But this is certain that he who 
" is wholly unexperienced in a Theory of 
«< this Kind, and never took the Trouble 
*« to refle(St on it, cannot poffibly be Maf- 

<* ter 

(a) See Geddes on the Compofition of the AntientS} p. 3, 
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«« tcf of a beautiful Stile t he writes at ran- 
« ddm, is guided by no Rule in his Com-' 
« pofition, and knows nothing of the juft 
« Mcafures and Cadency of Language {S).** 
— — *And again, " What ever renders a Pe- 
« riod fweet and pleafant, makes it alib 
" graceful ; a good Ear is the Gift of Na-^ 
« ture ; it may be much improved but not 
" acquired by Art. Who ever is pofleiled 
<« of i^ will fcarcely need dry critical Pre- 
** ccpts to enable him to judge of a true 
« Rhythmus, and Melody of Compofition J 
«« Juft Numbers, accurate Proportions, a 
« mufical Symphony, magnificent Figures^ 
<< and that Decorum which isf the Refult 
<< of all theie, are Unifon to the human 
** Mind ; we are {o framed by Nature that 
<« their Charm is irreiiftable (t)." 

In this then the Ear is a better Judge 
than Guide ; it will much eafier determine 
what a true Rhythmus is (</j, than teach 
us how to attain it. But as Tully fome- 

where 

{h) Id. p. i8, 26. 

(f) Id. p. to, II. 

(rf) Et tamen omniain longitudinum at brevitatum in fonis, 
fiCut acutarum graviumque vocum. Judicium ipfa natura in 
auribus noftris collocavit— >-Aures enim, vel animus aurium 
Nundo, naturalem quandam in fe continet vocum omnium 
Mcnftooem. Cic, Orator §. 51, 53. 



wh^re tells us that the Laws qfVerfe were 
originally invented, by refle<9:ing upon and 
attending to that Order and Pofitiqn of 
Words and Quantities which were moft 
pleafing t<^ the Ear, fo all the Rules for at- 
taining a true Rhythm in Profe Compofiti* 
ons have the fame Original. And by con* 
iidering what it is that the Ear moft ap - 
proves, Laws are invented and Rules con-^ 
trived for acquiring fuch a Stile in writings 
Ivhich at once conveys Pleafure to the Ear 
and Improvement to the Mind ; by which 
we are to judge of all Compofition in 
general5 whether of Verfe or Profe, 

And here let it be obferved, that as the 
Ear confirms thofe Rules which lead us to 
a perfed: Rhythm, fb the Rules will be 
ibme Help to the Ear in judging of it. 

I fhall only add, that the following 
piece pretends to nothing more than its 
Title exprefles, viz. an EJfay on the Sub- 
ject. To have gone deeper into it would 
not have confifted with a proper Applicati" 
on to another Kind of Studies, to which 
the Providence of God more immediately 
calls me. If it be a Means of exciting 

others 
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others to purfue it further, or may be help- 
ful to any young Lovers of Learning, and 
especially the Students and Candidates for 
the &cted Mini/by, to facilitate their Com- 
polltions, and give an eafy Grace and Dig- 
nity to their Language, I apprehend it 
may be of Ibme Service to Mankind ; which 
is all the End I aim at. 
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I NTRODUGTiON. 

The high EJleem the Antientt had for Hume-' 
rous Compofition, The general NegleS 
of it among the Modems. The Reafoni 
of that JVegleS^ And the Weahnefs of 
thofe Reqfoni. 






: U M E R O tJ S Compofition waj hcl4 
in great . Efieem anvpng the beft an- 
tient Writers, efpecially about tbe 
Time of Cicero. 



J/bcrates^ who is univerfally admir- . 

ed for his Numbers, obferving the Effoft which they 

had opoa the Mind in Verfe, is faid tg be the firft 

B ttuc 
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that introduced them into Profe ; which be probsu- 
bly efFefted by reducing them to Rules, and by ob- 
fcrving thofe Rules in his Profaic Compofitions, 

But Cicero attributes the Invention of them part- 
ly to Thrafymachus^ who was before Ifocrates^ aud 
partly to Gorgias^ who was his Cotemporary but 
Senior ; who were both exceffively fond of this Or- 
nament of Stile, as Men generally are of their own 
Difcoveriesj and fais, that Ifocrates only improved 
upon their Thoughts, moderated the Numbers of 
which they were fo lavi(h, and reduced that Kind 
of Writing to its proper Standard {a). 

The Invention of this Art then is an Honour 
for certain due to Jjjie Greeks-^ ** and it does not ap- 
pear to have been obferved by the Romans till near 
the Time of Tully. And even then it was by no 
Means univerfally received : the antient and lefs 
numerous Manner of Compofition had ftill many 
Admirers, who were fuch Entbufiajis to Antiquity 
y as to adopt their very Defeats (^) ." 

However it fobn made its Way among them ; and 
Cicero obferves. That in his Time Profe had its mca- 
fqired Cadence as well as Verfe (r) 5 and the efTential 
Difference between them was no longer that which 
is contained in the old Definition oi foluta ^t firiSia 
OratiOj or that the one was confined to Meafures 
and the other left at Liberty, but that tlie Meafures 
in Profe were more loofc and various than thofe in 
^Verfe. 

Nor 

(a) Cic, Or at. Ed, Land, Tom. I.^. 165. i. 
{b) Fitxojborn^^ Letters. Let. 24, 

[e\ Nam etiam "Poet a ^oeftionem attulerunt, ^idna/n fjff*t illud qno 
ipfidiffct-unt ab Oratoribus i Numero videbantttr annua maxime et njer* 
Jn : nunc apud Oratorts jam ijfi numerus increbuii. Cic, in Oratorc. 
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' Nor did that great Orator himfclf think this Art 
.beneath his Notice. He wrote upon it, and very 
happily fervcd himfelf of it. By the Power of 
Numbers united with that of Reafon, he confound- 
ed the audacious Cat aline ^ and filenced the eloquent 
Hortenfius. His perfwafive Art would have loft its 
Force without the Help of the Rhytbmus^ and all De^ 
tnoJibenes*s Thunder have failed him, had it not been 
hurled in Numbers (^ 

I^onginus who writ two Treatifes on Harmonious 
Compoiition, which are now loft, makes it a Branch 
of the Sublime } and fais, " it hath not only a na- 
** tural Tendency to perfwade and pleafe, but to 
^* infpire us, in a wonderful Degree with a generous 
** Ardor and Paffion {e) ;'* attributing the lame Ef- 
fect: to it as to Mufic : and illuftrates its Efficacy by 
a well ^hofen Inftance out of Demojlbenes*^ Oration 
de Corona. And how much this very Art which 
he recommends contributed to make his Writings an 
Example of that Sublime they defcribe, every one 
of good Tafte and Judgment will eafily fee. 

This Subjedl hath been handled with great Nicety 
and Refinement by Demetrius Pbalareus^ Dionyjius 
of Halicamaffus^ and ^intilian ; efpecially the two 
I'gft (the former of which lived about fifty, and the 
latter about an hundred and fifty Years after Cicero) 
have made many curious Obfervations upon it ; fome 
of which I {hall hereafter make Ufe of. And the 
Englifti Reader would be really furprized to fee with 
what E^adtnefs th^y hy down Rules concerning 

B 2 Timte, 

{J) Suafi vero Traiiianus fuerit ^etfffihtnes : cyjus nan tarn *vibra» 

rent fulmina illa^ nifi numerts contorta ferrentur, Cic. Orat. ad finem. 

(e) 'Oi; //orov \u 'TreiB^f Koi fiJ^ovSf i *Af aovia ^vffiidv iififtif^oK mp- 

^ Sublim, SeO. iB.i 3^ . 
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Times, Feet, and Meafures, in Profe as well as 
Verfe -, and how nicely they examine and anatomife 
Sentences, Words, Syllables, and even Letters^ to 
find out the nioft foft and pleafing Sounds to im-- 
prove the Jlarmony of the Compofition. 

It muft be acknowledged indeed that after the 
Diflblution of the Roman RepuHick, this Art be- 
gan to be perverted by being too much admired. 
Men grew exceffively fond of the numerous Stiic, 
and readily facrificed the Strength and Energy of 
their Difcourfe to the Harmony and Cadence of their 
X^anguage. Pliny the younger often complains of 
this contemptible AfFedlation. And ^intiltian fpeak? 
of certain Profe- Writers in his Time, who boafted 
that their Compofitions were fo ftridly Numerous, 
that their Hearers might even beat Time to their 
Meafures. And it fhould feem that even in TuUy*s 
Time this Matter was carryed to Excels ; fince eveq 
then the Orators dealt fo much in Numbers^ that it 
was made a Queftion, wherein they c^iffcred from 
|he Poets. 

But this was a manifeft Abufe of the Art ; which 
in itfelf is fo far from being Effeminate that it not 
only adds Grace but Strength to the Powers of Per- 
fwalion : otherwife it had never been fo much ftudied, 
recommended and pradifed by all the great Orators 
among ihe Antients. 

Hovs^ever it muft be pwnpd that if the Antients 
carried this Matter to an Extreme one Way, the 
Moderns have run into as grgat another. If they too 
inuch adrnired this h^t^ thefe to much neglcd it. 
Harqiopy in Profe Compofitions feems now to be 
little underftood; and the Principles from whence 
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it flows ftill lefs. Many modern Writers, and thofc 
of no inconfiderable Name, are fo very incurious in 
this Point, that provided there be Granamar and 
Thought they feem concerned for nothing clfe. As 
If a graceful Stile did not (hew a fine Thought to as 
niuch Advantage as a decent Drefs does a fine Gen- 
tleman. Intrinlick Excellence will not excufe a neg- 
ligent Slovenlinefs in either. Hence it is (as Diony^ 
fris (/ ) obferves) that we fee the Language of one 
Writer low and creeping, of another mutilated and 
broken, of another (hamefully coarfe and deformed ; 
which is owing not altogether to an ill Choice of 
Words (as fome are apt to think) but oftentimes 
to a mere Negledt of Numbers ; and which perhaps 
plight beintirely redlifyed with Regard to fome par- 
ticular Periods, only by the Omiffion or Tranfpofi- 
tion of a (ingle Word. 

I would not however in what I fay be thought 
to prefer the Beauty of Elocution to that of Send- 
jfnent; which laft is as much preferable to the firft, 
as a Jewel is to the Cafket that contains it. But 
why may not a precious Stone be well poHflied 
and well fct ? And who is not fenfible of its fupe- 
rior t^uftre when it is fo ? 

Several Writers have taken Notice of this Defeat 
in our modern Compofitions. Dr. Pemherton fpeakr 
ing of the Numbers in the Greek and Latin Ton- 
gues fais, '* that thefe Meafuces were of fuch EfE- 
V cacy in thofe Languages, that the adjufting their 
** Periods to fome agreeable Rhythmus or Move- 
f« mcnt, by an apt Succeffion of long and (hort 

* " Syllables^ 

xa.7ocKSK\oc(riA,kv»f, ci J'i a\xm rivet euffytrntv h tifj^^ctv kyiff<ti e|if- 
f^KAV Tfitf 3'p«f fl'V . P'tonyf, Halicarn, de Stiufi, Orat, 5f<f?."xviii, 
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Syllables, was confidered in Oratory as an Art of 
great Importance towards the Perfedion of Elo- 
quence. In our Language this feems to be fcarce 
thought of; though perhaps, what we comoion- 
ly call Smoothncfs of Style is in Part owing to 
•* fomething Analagous ; namely fuch a Arrange- 
•* ment of the Words whereby the Syllables follow 
** one another with a free and eafy Cadence (g-)/' 

Another Author, who for his numerous Stile is 
dne of the firft among the Moderns, and^ I think, 
fecond to few of the Antients, juftly obferves, ** that 
among the principal Defers of our Englifli Ora- 
tors^^eir general Difregar<i of Harmony has, I 
" tjafnk, been the leaft obTdrved, Jt would be In- 
*' juftice indeed to deny that we have fomc Perform- 
•* ances of this Kind among us tolerably Mufical ; 
•* but It muft be acknowledged at the fame Time, 
«* that it is more the EfFedl of Accident than De- 
** fign; and rather a Proof of the Power of our 
«* Language than the Art of our Orarors." One 
probabk/jReafon 'which he affigns for this Negledt 
is, "that poffibly that Strength of Underftanding 
•* and Solidity of Reafon, which is fo eminently 
«• our national Charadteriftick may add fomething 
" to the Difficulty of reconciling us to a Study of 
•* this Kind ; as at firft Glance it may fecm to lead 
•* an Orator from his grand and principal Aim; and 
** tempt him to make a Sacrifice of Senfe to Sound.'* 

In Reply to which he adds " that Tulfy 

«« and ^iintillian, thofe great Mafters of numerous 
«« Compofition, have laid it down as a fixtand in- 
cc variable Rule, that it muft never appear the Ef- 
« fe£l of Labour in the O/ator j that it is the high- 

'' eft 

. (j) Obfcrratiow on Poetry, Seft. \2. 
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** eft Offence againft the Art to weaken the fex- 
** preffion in Order to give a more mufical Tone 
" to the Cadence j that the tuneful Flow of the 
** Periods nruft always feem cafual ; in (hort, that 
*^ no unmeaning Words are to be throwi^ in merely 
** to fill up the requifite Meafure, but that they 
** muft ftill rife in Senfe as they improve in Sound (A)/* 
Which Rule is here very happily excmplifycd ia 
the very Words that defcribe it. 

Others have imagined that our Language is not 
capable of being refined and beautifyed in this Man- 
ner. " The free Language we ipeak (fais an inge- 
nious Author) will not endure fuch refined Regula- 
tions, for Fear of Incumbrance and Reftraint 
Harniony indeed it is capable of to a high Degree, 
yet fuch as flows not from Precept, but the Ge- 
nius and Judgment of Compofers. A good Ear 
•' is worth a thoufand Rules 5 fince with it the 
*' Periods will be rounded and fweetcned, and the 
** Stile exalted, fo that Judges (hall commend and 
" teach others to admire ^ and without it, all En- 
*^ deavours to gain Attention (hall be Vain and In- 
*' efFedtual, unlefs where the Grandeur of the 
** Senfe will atone for rough and unharmonious Ex- 
*' preffion (/)." 

But in what Senfe our Language is capable of 
Harmony to a high Degree, and yet will not en- 
dure thofe Regulations that are ncccflary to it; or 
how it can flow from the Judgment of the Com- 
pofers without fome Rule to direct that Judgment 
(for Judgment implys fome Rule to judge by) l^ 

do 

(h) Fitzojhourn^s Letters. Letter 24. 

(i) Smul'\ Kotcs and Obftrvations on Longinus, p. 183. 
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do not very clearly conceive. A good Ear ti 

worth a tboufand Rules. 'Tis true ; fo it is in 

Mufic. But an Acquaintance with the muiicaL 
Notes and Chords, and the Rules and Principles of 
Harmony is notwithftanding neceflary to make a 
good Mufician. If we are to have no Rules, what 
muft they do that have no Ear? And the heft 
Ear may fometimes receive very proper Corredtion 
from Precept. 

In fhort, this learned Author muft mean, either 
that the Rules relating to numerous Compofition 
id accurately laid down by the Antients, are not 
applicable to our Language ; or if they are, there 
is no Need of them. But which ever of thefe he 
means (for he does not exprefsly fay which, but 
feems to intimate both) the direct Contrary, I be- 
lieve, will appear to the Reader in the Sequel of 
this Treatife. The Defign of which is to (hew^ 
that the Rules and Principles of this Art, which 
Was fo much the Study and Admiration of the 
Greek and Roman Writers, are as Applicable to our 
Language as theirs, and in what Manner they arc 
to be adually applyed in Order to Improve the Har- 
mony of Profe Compofition. 
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CHAP. IL 



The Nature and Quality of Jimple Num- 
bers or Feety feperately conjidered. 
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H E fimple Feet are thefe following 

Feet of two Syllables. 

Pyrrhic 
Iambic 
Trochee 
Spondee 

t 

Feet of three Syllables. 

Tribrachys 
Dadyl 
Amphibrachys — ^ 

Anapoeft ^^- 

Bacchic — 
Cretic 

Palimbacchic — 

Moloffus — {k) 

Thefe. Numbers, confidcrcd in themfclves or un- 
connedled with any other, are either Generous and 
Strong, or Bafc and Weak. 

B The 

{k) For a more particular Account of the Dveral Numbers both fim- 
ple and compound, See The Effay on the ?i.n»:r and PrincipUs 0/ Htu-* 
fff9fy in Virfi^ Chap. vi. 
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The generous Numbers are thefe, 
Iambic 



w^ 



Spondee 

Anapasfl; -'-'.• 

Cretic — 

Bacchic — 

Moloflus 

The bafe Numbers are thefe (/)• 

Pyrrhic 

Trochee 

Tribrachys ^^^ 

Dadyl -Mw (m) 

Amphibrachys ^-^ 

Palimbacchic --** 



Thefc 



{!) When we call thefe Feet bafe, low and feeble, we only mean 
when they are taken by themfelves ; for when they are judicioufly blend- 
ed with others, they are of equal Importance with the relt, and (like 
Mortar in a Building) contribute as much to the Strength and Beauty of 
the Compoiition. Which ^intillian does not feem to have attended 
to, when he blamed Dionyfius and other Writers before him for making 
this Dillindion. [Miror autem (fais he) in hac Opinione doSliJJimos ho* 
mines futjfcy ut alios pedes ita eligerent^ alios damnarenty quafi uilus 
effet quern non Jit neceji in oratiom deprehendi» De Jnflit, Orat. 1. ix, 
c. 4.] For certain it is that thefe Feet which are called Bafe, Weak, 
and Low, ar^ really fo, when taken by themfelves or only with them* 
fWlves^ and n6t intermixt with thofe of better Quality. 

(mt) Though Diow/fius calls this tnyiMoi^ i. e. a grave and venerable 
Foot, yet he only means when it is taken in Conjunction with th« 
Spondee, which corrects and tempers it. And thus he immediately ex- 
plains himfelf, Kai cij xixKos immiot,^ eiBioKoy£letl9f, xett ro yt i§aixh 
fjJilfc» «T0 Ti(]tf Ko<riJLeiloci if eT< rh ^oXv, De Strudi. Orat. Sedl. xvii. 
i. e. //'/ very <we// fitted to Harmonize the Verfe^ and to he an Or* 
nament to the Heroic Meafure ; where it is always mixt with Spondees. 
But of itfelf it is too light and feeble, and never £t to End a Verfe. 
And therefore thofe JMeafures that admit it, always require for a Clofe 

one. 



Thcfe Numbers are called generous or bafe, be* 
caufe the Movement of the one is Sublime and Strong* 
and that of the other Low and Feeble. 

. Now this different Movement of the Feet de- 
pends upon two Things. 

(i.) The different Quantities or Number of Time 
they contain, for a Foot that confifts of more TimeS 
is ordinarily more Magnificent than one that confifts 
of fewer, e. g. A Spondee (~) is more noble than 
a Pyrrhic (^*^), becaufe that confifls of four Times, 
and this but of two; and a MolofTus ( — ) more 
noble than a Tribrachys (^^w) becaufe the former 
hath double the Tinies t>f the latter* 

(2.) Another Thing on which the different Move- 
ment of the Feet depends, is the Quantity of the 
Syllable with which it ends ; for a Foot that ends 
with a long Syllable is more Strong and Sonorous, 
and confequently more Noble and Generous, than 
one that terminates in a fhort one. Thus an Iambic 
'(w-), is more noble than a Trochee (-v) ; an Ana- 
paeft (wv.), than a Dadyl(-wv): Though the Tro- 
chee contains juft the fame Number of Times as 
the Iambic, and the Anapaeft as the Daftyi. So 
that in this Cafe the Excellence of one above the 
other depends altogether on the (Quantity of the final 
Syllable. 

But here let it be remarked, that of thoie which 
I call the generous or the noble Feet, lome are 
more excellent than others; which is occafioned by 
a fhort Syllable preceeding the final long one. And 

B 2 this 

out or two long Syllables to qualify it ; is in the Latin Hexamefirs, 
ihmI the Englilh Dadtylic Mcafurp. See tfft Bfay on th P(rj;er ^C, 
of Harmony in Vtrfe^ Chip. xix. 
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this indeed makes a more confiderable Difference in 
the Nature of the Feet, than the Difference of 
Times they contain. Hence an Iambic (^-) is reckoned 
abetter Foot than a Spondee (—), though the latter 
contains the moft Times ; and for the fame Reafon the 
AnapaBft(^*^-) is more excellent than the Mok)ffus( — ); 
bccaufe the final long Syllable is rendered more dif- 
tind ftrong and emphatical by cooung immediately 
after a (hort otxe. 

Hence then it follows that tlie Iambic (^-) is the 
moft noble and generous of all the Feet (n) ; and 
that the reft have their Degree of Excellence in 
Proportion as they approach to or recede from it, 
in the following Order, Iambic (--), Anapaeft (---)^ 
Cretic (-•'-), Bacchic (*'--), Spondee (--), Molof- 
fus (...)• 

And it is obfervable that this Order or DIfpofition, 
viz. that a quick (hould be fucceeded by a flow 
Movement, is univerfally agreeable. For as a long 
Time is .beft after a (hort one, fo is a long Foot af- 
ter a fliort one, a long Word after the (hort ones (o), 
even as the flow Meafures in Verfe, and the flow 
Airs in Mufic come in' moft agreeably after the 
quicli ones. This is as pleafing to the Ear as Reft 

after 

(») Hence AnfiotU fais that in his Time it was more ufed than any 
other Number by thofe who fpake in Public. 'aJ/« er/v ij Aef/^ « T«y 

Jlhetor. 1. 3. c. 8. And again in his Poeiks, Ex omnibus .Metris Ser^ 
xnoni quptidiano accommodatum maxitpe eft lamhicum, Cui rei id fig- 
no eft, quod plurima nos lambica proferamus imprudentes in CoJlocu- 
tione mutua, AriJI, Poet. c. 2. None of all the Meafures run more na^ 
iurally into our common Speech than the Iambic ; as appears from hence ^ 
that in Qur ordinary Cpn<verfaiion njoe often fpeak />? Iambics, before 
five are fenfible of it. 

(0) (deoque etiam hrevium Verhorum ac Nominum mztanda Continua- 
tion et ex diverfo quoque longorum : afferunt enim qu(^ndam dicendi Tar* 
V/Wm/ Quinf.1. ix. c 4. 
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after M5tion Is to Nature, If it be enquired, whence 
the Agreeablcnefs of this Order arifes, or on what 
Principles in Nature it is founded 5 this Myftery 
perhaps lies too deep for our Difcovery : Let it 
fuffice that univerfal Experience verifies the Obfer- 
vation. 

Another Thing that deferves to he ohferved on 
this Subjcft is, that as fome of the generous Feet 
are nuure noble than others, fo they have each of 
them their refpcdlive Qu^alities. e. g. A Spondee 
( — ) is a grave and majeftick Foot (p) ; Moloffus (---) 
fuUime and ftately (^); Bacchic [>^'') ftrong and 
folemn (r) j a Cretic (-''-) is a bold and eager Foot (j) ; 
the Anapafl (vw,) rapid and vehement; exceHently 
adapted to martial Mufic and martial Songs, which 
are therefore frequently fet to this Meafure. e. g. 

fFitb Hearts bold and Jiout 
We'll repel the vile rout. 



And follow fair Liberty's Call -, 



Well 



(p) Htbetior njidetur ei tardior^ hahet tamen flahtkm quendam et non 
expert em Dignitatis gradum, Cic. Orat. Ed. Lond. Tom. i. p. 166. 

Dion. Hal. de StruSi. Orat. SeEi- xvii. 

(r) So called, becaufe in this Kind of Meafure the Dithyramhic Poets 
ofed to rant out their Songs in Honour o^ Bacchus. What is here called 
Bacchic, Diomfius calls Hypobacchic ; and terms it, pvQuhi i^l«>^l^(t* 

(s) Becaufe it approaches near to the Iambic, and (as Tully obfervcs) 
founds to the Ear pretty much like the/ourth Paon^ or P^gon pojierior. 
( w w w -) as it contains the fame Number of Times ; and all the DiiFcr- 
cnce betv/een them if, th t the two fhort Syllables in the Beginnino: of 
thcJ Latter are contrafted into one long one in ;he Beginning of the For- 
^tx. J)e Qratcre, 1. 5. 
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We'll rufh on the Foe^ 
-^;z^ ^(f j/ Death in each Blow, 
377/ Conqueji and Honour crown all. 

And Ttt/^ tells us it is the Meafure in which the Ro- 
man Generals were wont to harangue their Men (/) ; 
as nothing is better fitted to excite the Paffions \u). 
And the Iambic (which is of all the Numbers moft 
generous) is very ftrong and fonorous, very proper 
(as Horace cbferves) to excite and cxprefs the Paf- 
fion of Anger (^). Hence the j^napajl ^nd Iambic 
are not improperly called by fome, the pufhing 
Numbers. 

And how naturally the Spondee, Anapaeft and 
Iambic (which are the moft bold, ftrong and fonorous 
Feet) do run into a Martial Air, may be feen in 
the Margin, which demonftrates the Qualities that 
have been juft afligned them {w). 

The 

(/) AVr adhehltur ulla fine Anapajiis Pedibus Hortatio, Tufcul. 
Quacd. 1. ii. c. 16. 

fi^ewoii roif^payfjLetaiv h ^tidof iTr^rtJ^eioik^i 'jffXpotXxiJ.^vt^w* Dion, 
Hal, de StruH, Orat, SeQ, xvii. 

(•d) Archihcum proprio rabies armavit lambo. Art. Poet. I. 79. 
fo ^intilian^ Afpero contra larabis maxime concitantur : non folum 
quod fint a duobus modo Syllabis, eoque frpqqentiorem quail Pulfuin 
habent, quas res Icnitati contraria eil ; led etiam quod omnibus partibu^ 
infurgunt, ct a brevibus in longas nituntur et crefcunt. De Infi. Orat^ 
1. ix. c. 4. Arift. Poet. c. 2. 
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(av) The double double Beat 

W ^ — W «rf »• 

Of the thundering Drum 

Cry 8, 
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The Drum is an Inftrument which In a wonder- 
ful Manner {hews the Force and Power of Poetic 
Numbers j for though its Sound be only a Monoto- 
ny, yet it exadly exprefles all the different Quali- 
ties of the feveral Feet. And when we beat thofe 
Numbers upon it, only by varying the Move- 
ment into quicker or flower, and making the Sound 
flronger or fofter, the Mind is afFeded as much as 
it is by an Inftrument that runs all the Notes of 
the Gamut. 

Let us try then if we cannot, by imitating the 
Sound of this Inftrument, exemplify the different 
Qualities of the feveral Feet as before defcribed ; 
by giving both to the bafe and the generous Num- 
bers all the Advantage they can receive from Or- 
der or the Succeflion of the long Syllables after 
the (hort ones. 

The bafe Numbers are thefe, Pyr : Troch : Tribr : 

MM «■ W ■ ^ W ^ 

Dadt : Amphibr : Palimbac : 



■M M M 



And 



Crys, Heark / the Foe's come : 



MM mm 



Charge! Charge! 'tis too late to retreat ! 

5^/sEffay the fccond, p. 167. 

This will be more manifeft by beating thefe feveral Numbers in 
proper time upon a Drum^ e, g. 

Titum tititum tumtum tumtum tititum, , 

Tititum tumtum titum tumtum ; 
Titum tumtum tititum tumtum tititum* 
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Now every Word, except a Monofyllable, is com- 
pofed of fome Foot or Feet (x) ; ^he right Difpo- 
fition of which is that which conftitutes what is 
properly caHcd a numerous Stile. For thoc^h any 
Combination of Words may be reduced into their 
refpedive Numbers of which tliey are coriipofed, 
yet tmlrfs thofe Numbers be wcfll ddjufted or agree- 
ably intermixed; it is not called a numei^ui^ but 
a roughs lame or broken Stile {y). 

Bat a fmooth and lowing is not the only nume- 
rous Stile; that which is rough, mafculine and v6- 
hcment bath fometimes an equal Claim to that Ti- 
tle; provided the Sound of the Numbers conform 
to the Senfc of die Words. To deny this, i$ io 
fiffe^t to affirm that there is no Mufick but what 
is foft, and no Verfe but what is fmooth. If the 
Senfe be fublime and ftrong, the Numbers (hould 
be flow and (lately. And be the Senfe what it will^ 
the Words (hould in fbme Degree be an Eccbo to 
it, in Profe as well as Verfe. On this Score it is that 

Horace^ 

hajSov er/v, iv fuQfJLet rm Kiyer»i* -Dion, HaL de Stx\xhi Orat. 
S^. xvii. 

(j) 8ed omnis nee chudicans, nee quafi fluBuans^ et a^alfter epn^ 
fiunterque ivgrediens^ numerofa bahetur Oratia. Cic. Orat. 

That Stile (iais Julti) which hath xx>t a limpmg irregalar Movement 
but a uniform conftant Flow, is called a numerous Stile.-^— But lus 
Meaning in what jprefently follows, I confefs I do not apprehend ; where 
he 0US9 Idque quit numenjum in Oratione dieitur non femper ffumerofai 
fed nonnunquam aut eoneinnitate aut eonftruQione Ferhorum, Id.£d» 
Lohd. T. I. p. 167. a. i,e. That a nomerbas Stil6 is not altvays 
oWing to the Numbers, bat fometimes t6 a certain neat Conllni6tion 

of thS Words. But what that s^reeable Conftfudion of the Words 

cin be owing to^ but the Numbers of which they are Compdfed, I 

am at a Lofs to guefs. Unlefs he means (as perhaps he may) that 

there are fome Words of fo harih and jarring a Sound, that when they 
meet (though they may compofe a good Number yet) cannot be pro- 
nounced without fome Difficulty : Whidi ind^ is fometimes the 
Cafe. 
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Horace^ notwkhftanding the Roughncfs and Irre- 
galarity of fomc of his Meafures, efpecially in hk 
Satires, may be deemed, what the (moother Ovi^ 
calls him, a numerous Writer (z). 

Were we (as Dionyfius {a) obferves) to ufe none 
but the beil and moft ^nerous Nambcr&> our Stile 
would be always Mufical ; that is, either foft and 
flowing, or grave and majeftick. But as we are 
obliged for the Sake of Aptitude of Expreflion ta 
make Ufe of Words that introduce the weak and 
feeble Numbers, which tend to break the Harmo- 
ny and debafe the Majefty of our Language, ike, 
great Art lies in mixing and difpofing of thofe bafec; 
Numbers in fuch a Manner as that the Harlhnefs 
of them (hall give no Offence to a good Ear j which 
in this Cafe is a very fovereign and critical Judgp^, 
And this is done chiefly by mixjiqg theoi with as: 
much good Company as we can ; I mean with, 
better Numbers: And difpofing of them into thoft. 
Places where they will be leaft attended to, thiat is 
in the Middle of a Period, and keeping them by aljt 
Means, from the End of it, where the Ear always 
exp^(^6 tp be pleafed.. 

Every Sentence may be conceived as divifible in- 
to diftinft and feperate Ciaufes,; every Claufe where. 
there is an apparent Ceffation of the Voice, fhould* 
always End with a generous .Foot ; and all the pre- 
ceding Numbers be fo intefmixt, that the fliort ones 
be duly qualified by the fucceeding long ones j re- 
ferving the heft and moft harmonious Numbers for 
the Cadence. And this, in (hort, is what coafti- 

D a tutes 

(«) S/tpe tenet nofiras numero/us Horatius Aures, 
(a) De Struifl. Orat. Sea. xvlii. 
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tutcs that agreeable Fluency of Words which in 
Profe we call a ftnooth and pleafant Stile ; and which, 
if at the fame Time it be clear and expreflive, hath 
all the Elegance of which Profe- Compofition is ca- 
pable. To illuftrate this by one plain Inftance. A 
late Divine fpeaking of the Trinity hath this Expref- 

fion — It is a Myftery which we Jirm\ly be\lieve the \ 

I'rutb of^ I and bum\bly a\dore the \ Depth of. — Here 
the Language is exprefiive but not harmonious. And 
what is the Reafon of this ? Not merely becaufe each 
Claufe of the Sentence ends with the Sign of the 
Genitive Cafe (which, if it be fometimes deemed 
an Inaccuracy, yet does not always interrupt the 
fmooth Flow of the Words) but becaufe it is com- 
pofed almoft intirely of bafe and feeble Numbers, 
viz. Pyrrhics and Trochees ; as appears from the Re- 
dudtion of them 5 which by a fmall Tranfpofition of 
the Words tnight eafily be avoided. As thus ■ 

It is a Myftery^ the 7'ruth \ of which | we firm\ly be-^ 

Ueve\ , and the Depth \ of which \ we hum\bly adore] 
Every Ear will foon determine this to be the moft 
agreeable Diction. And the Reafon why it is fo 
is now very plain, Becaufe according to this Dif- 
pofition of the Words, the^ Sentence is compofed 
altogether of ftrong and generous Feet, viz. Iambics 
and Anapafis. But the Method of reducing the 
Members of a Profe Period into the original Num- 
bers of which they 'are compofed, will be more 
particularly confidered in the following Chapter. 

But before I conclude this, it may not be amife 
to obfcrve, tjiat this is the only Reafon, that in 
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all Languages (efpecially the learned ones) we find 
the Words fo frequently tranfpofed out of their na- 
tural Order 5 viz. to give them a fofter Flow, a 
ftronger Sound, or fmoother Cadence, by referving 
the moft fweet, ftrong and generous Numbers for 
the Clofe, For which end mch a Tranfpofition is 
always allowable, providcc^ it do not by being too 
frequent, ftifFen the Stile, obfcure the Senfe, or feem 
affeded. 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning the Manner of reducing Pro-- 
fate Numbers^ or examining the Feet 
of which any Period is cotnpofed. 

HE R E we are to take Dionyfius for our Guide ; 
who bath (hewn us in various Inftances how 
Profaic Numbers are to be reduced {c). To take one 
out of many, let us fee in what Manner he examines 
the Numbers of that celebrated Speech of Ihucy* 
dides^ which he affirms to be fo full of Grandeur 



and Dignity, and begins thus— oJ iAb\^o}j.o]\TZv^ 



Now that which gives iucli an Air of Majefty 
to this Sentence (fais he) is, thqt each Member of 
it is compofed of the moft fublinie and generous 
Feet. For in the firft Member, which end3 with 
the Word eSpHx^tn^, the three firft Feet are Spondees^ 
the fourth an Ariapaji^ the fifth a Spondee^ and the 

fixth 

(c) Dc Struct. Orat. Scft. ;nriiL 



MO 

^^h a Cre^c. Arjd ia the ^copd Mpwhec of tljp. 
Scntepcc, whiph bedp^ with tbp W9r4 «qr«/u?<v,. tbo 
two firft Feet are Bacchics (which he calls JS^r-. 
baccbics) the third a Gr^//V, and t^e f;wo laft F^fi 
Bacchics ; the whole co|:^cliudiQg with. ai). odd Sylfe- 
bie, which is common. 

Now here I would make the fbllowipg Obfer- 
vatioDs. 

(i.) That in reducing Profe- Sentences into their 
Original Numbers, there is no Neceflity to confine 
ourfelves to DiflyHabfe Feet only. 

For in reducimg the firft Member of this Sen- 
tence, Dionyfius ufes both the Diffyllable and Trif- 
fyllable Feet : But it \^ C^^I^le of being i;e4uced> 

iota all diffyllable N^js^er^; thue^O/ />tfv|croXA^fTOP 

€»|9dt<r«I wcTwl e^piilxolw And acGOpding tp this Method of 
Redu<5tion you fee there is but one feeble Foot 
among thetp, i)iz. l;h9 Pynvbi^^ m the fpptth. Plgce ^ 
and even this is not at aU arwAn 4S ii| i« there fituated ^ 
for th^ Spondee imm^d^^teijj ^Upwing CQPr<e(5t& its. 
Rapidity, and g^vcs i?. t)i^ %grQ^ablc Air of an 
Anapafi. 

Therefore (ii.) In examining the Numbers of a 
Profaic Period, it is ufually ^ Ijeft Wa^ tp reduce 
them intp Feet of three Syllables rather than thofe 
of two. 

For this Reafpn ; bec^uije thpi\gb: th(?w tnay be 
feveral weak and bafe diflyllable Feet in it, yet as 
they ftand in ConjqncJtion with^. others of a better 
Quality, they are ftrengthent^ a«d harmonifed, and 
becocne very good Feet of tlji:^a or four Syllables. 

Thus 
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TlAis tHe T^rrBc MiiA ifh6 Wr'ocbee, though th«y arfe 
bbth tveak and TiidW* filtrthb^rs of theiirfelves, yet 
followed by a Spondee ihey gather Force, AtiS *h6 
one h^ ^e 2Vlr of ^ Anap'kfi icA the 6ther of 
a Oi^^^, '«»hidh ^re bdlh good tri%HabIe Ftet. 
And f berate Wmfjjm^, y<su ofc^tve, refolves the 
fecbnd Meftiber <of tthe Sedftg%ce noito all Tri^Ua- 
bksi h^ v^lndli DivfficKi thfe^ appear to be aU ilrof^ 
and g^ri^rdtis NainbbfS. Whereas^ were fheiy to>be 
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divided all into DifTyU^bles thus— j^l^r/ 1 tw crH8«»7«. 

ii» >V^ t^ ;tiiplroW^,-^-^^*ft*W wcufid appfeai: to be no 
lefs than three Trochees^ which of themfelves are bafe 
and feeble Feet \ and might ten^pt us to think that 
tbe Numbers were not good. But beiiig all Aic- 
ceediBg by a long Sylbble, they are exalted and coh- 
firined, and aiTume ^He Grace and l^orce of a Critic, 
which is « gidod ti4%lk^ Foot: 

(in.) The laft Syllable of a Profe Sentence, like 
that of a Verfe, is always commoft j that ii, iattf 
be coftfidtfttd ^ \on% vc fhoft, te it bed fuits the 
Giafe. 

Fdf 'this wfe haVfe 52*^'» A^ftftiMfity {d). ^irt^ 
tWm irideed priitdhds th^ 4(Hf Ei!tr cofald di^in- 
gtrffli whtftitJr tfeeM ^Ifetft of a Sem^iiee bt l<mg 

ot 

> « I 

(i4 Nihil enhn adiira, cxtrcma 2U, loo^ fit, iam hvtvli Orat: 

and therefore he makes the Word per/olutas as well as t^Mproilkt^h 
to' be a Dicboree^ which her recommends a? no bad clofe. But when 
hc'cbmmaids a dopBre 7foctce tSi a ^od c&Me; it's tiinch he IhbuM 
cSbaSmn a fiA^e (1^^^^ for a «bd x5f« ^ efpedally fince it may be 
cotaiktffell as a Spondee, by his allowing the lail Syllable to be common. 
And yet we find he does, in thefc Words, fed eo (Trocheus) *vitiofus 
m ^rktrnefirfsnatmr Jiic4r€mmi \uod Vifbl^ melius in 6j/liabas longiores 
€^abbtt. id. p. i^^.^b); . 



or fliort (e). And perhaps it might -, but I fee no 
Neceffity to .defccnd to fuch extreme Refinements. 
Therefore 

(iv.) The laft Syllable being common, it is often 
negleded and made no Account of (efpecially if 
it be naturally (hort) and ferves only to give a Grace 
or Flourifti to the preceeding long one, and may be 
confidered in the fame Quality as a double Rhimc 
in the End of a Verfe. Thus in the laft Word of 
the Sentence before us (tW«), the Syllable (A) you 
fee is detached from the final Foot, or rather con- 
fidered as belonging to the laft Syllable^ as a Part 
of it. 

This odd Syllable at the Clofe which cannot 

. conveniently be taken into the laft Number is 

called by the Greeks KoUdxn^if ', of which Diony^ 

V • w • 

Bus gives us feveral Inftances in | the Place | above i 

rdfcPd I to. But 

(v.) What is chiefly to be remarked in the Me* 
thod in which Dionypus reduces the above Sentence 
is this, {viz.) hence it appears that the Greeks 
read their Profe as well as their Verfe by the ^j«- 
tity and not by the Accent i that is, in Pronuncia- 
tion they laid the Strefe or Force 'of their Voice 
on the long Syllables though they were not ac- 
cented, and flurred quickly over the (hort ones though 
they were. 

For Dionyfius here reduces the Numbers accord- 
ing as they were pronounced. And in the firft 

Claufe 

(e) Quamvis habeatnr indiffierens oltimft— — ftores tamen confiikns 
meas intelligo multum referre, utrumne longa fitqusduditi an pto Ion- 
f ^. De Inft. Orat. 1. ix. c. 4. p. 4S6. 
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Gaufe in the Words g»9rt/« and «pw»'1% though the 
Syllable (9*) in the former, and (*o) in the latter 
are both accented, yet according to the Difpofition 
of the Numbers here given us, we find they arc 

both pronounced fliort, and read thus e»9a/£ «£«xo7«j;. 
So in the laft Member we find the firft Syllable of 
the Word ^'^i^ and that of the Word ^iyov were 
both pronounced (hort, though both accented, and 

read thus y^^, ^oyov. This therefore (after all tha*' 
hath been faid upon the Subjedl) to me appear^ 
a Dcmonftration, that with Regard to the Strefs or 
Emphafis of the Pronunciation, the Antients read 
by the ^antity only. 

If it be faid, of what Ufe then were the Ac-, 
cents? I anfwer, they were defigned very probably 
at firft to regulate the Tone or Key of the Voice, 
not the $trefs or Force of it, which are two very 
different Things ; or to (hew when the Voice is tp 
be elevated or deprefTed ; that is, not when it is to 
be ftronger or weaker, but higher or lower, acute 
or grave, according as the Accent directed. This, 
as it is extremely difficult for us to imitate them 
herein, and would anfwer no good Purpofe that I 
know of if we could, is fufficient to juftify us in 
paying them no Regard at all, and furnifhes us with 
a good Jleafon tp read Greek Profe as well as Pof t 
try, according to the ^antity only as the Qreek^ 
themfelves did. 

Let us take another Inftance out of the fame Au- 
thor (p. 139.) and fee how he reduces the following 

Sentence Ot rlatO^ S^ rvxhvyin nsG^W^wlai \ twv e^tflep//.4y«p I 

nropgiav. Hcre (fais he) the two firfl; Feet are Critics^ 

E then 
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then follow two Spondees, then n Cretky and kftlyi 
a Bacchic. So that here again be uiles both dilTyl- 
lable and triflyllable Feet. And his calling thc^threc 
laft Syllables of the Word uiiufpiim a Cretic^ it is 

plain he read it thus eifxaft^m^, without any Regard 
to the Accent on the Penultima (fte). 

After this Example now l^t 9s exaniin? the Feet 
in the Englifli Tranflation of the two firft Verfes 
of the Bible, and we (hall prefently fee how mucli 
the Grandeur of the Stile is owing to tlie Strength 
and Magnificence of the Numbers^ in which the 
Tranflators are often very happy. 

In the Be\ginmng \ God creat\ed the Heavens \ and 
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the Earthy \ and the Earth \ was withduf \ Form and 
void ; I and Darknefs \ was ttpon \ the Face \ of the, 

Deep. 

Thefe three Sentences thus reduced, appear to be 
made up of all the moft generous Feet, viz. the Spon- 
dee, Crctic, Molofius, Bacchic, Iambic and Ana- 
paeft, without one weak or faultering Foot among 
them 5 unlefs it be the firft, which is a Da^U 
And that being corredted by a long Syllable immc- 
diately fuc^eeding, becomes a good initial Number, 
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Cpnceffiitig tb^, mo ft proper Feet to clofe a 

Sentence, 

• . ■ . . • .. 

^Hr^rtE Attticnte (who 1 think have refined this 
JL Scietacc Hfo, Eicccfs) haivic laid down feveral' 
Rules concermhjg the moft proper Initial Numbers. 
Whkli I {haW not' trouble the Reader with for this 
Rcafon 5 Becaule the Ear is lefs apprehenfive of and 
more reconciled to a bad Rhythmus in the Beginning 
than it is in thfeEnil of a Sentence. And therefore 
03 an Orator will rcferye his beft Thoughts, fo his 
bed Numbers to ihe laflt; that he rnay clofe with 
Eclat f in wbith :there is much Pleafure, Propriety 
and Elegtnce. 

It was a Queftjon among the Antient Orators, 
Whether the whple Period (bould be compofcd in 
NuRjbers, or only the Beginning and End of it ? 
That is, whether ait Orator is obliged to fludy and 
attend to the juft Piijpofition of his Numbers through- 
out the whole Sentence, or only in the two Ex- 
tremes of it. Tully is for the former Part of the 
Queftion, but thjnfes that Care fliould be taken to 
refer ve the beft Nuoibers 'till laft : And gives this 
Reafon for it \ Becaiife (lais he) the Ear, which is 
always waiting for the Clofe of the Sentence, wants 
to be gratified then,, and therefore (bould not be dif- 
appointed of the Pleafurc it cxpefts (/ ). And be- 

E 2 fides 

if) Ciim Aures Extrcmiim femper expedient, in eoque :K:quiefcant^ 
id vacare nomcro (i.e. generofo) noiv p^oixtx, O^^'^* ^^' V^w^,*^. v 
p. 1 66. b. 
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fides (as ^intilian {g) well obferves) the Ear iS 

more at leifure and more difpofed to Judge of the 

concluding, th^ it i/s of the intermediate Nun^- 
bers. 

Now the fevcral Clbfes recommended by the 
Antients are thefe. 

(i.) A Didoree, or double Trochee. This Cloffc 
was approved by Tully and ^intilian{b\ apd was 
much in Ufe among the Greeks. . And it was chief- 
ly on Account of this fweet and decent Clofe (as 
iully obferves) that the following. Sentence was re- 
ceived with fuch incredible Applaufe. — Patris Dic^ 
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turn fapiens^ Temeritas JUii comprobavit (/). 

But it ought to be obferved that as the laft Sylla- 
ble is common J it may be confidered as long, and 
then the three laft. Syllables will be a Bacchic : 
Again, as the laft Syllable may be confidered as 
Koclct?^n^i( or fupernumerary, then the three preceed- 
ing Syllables will be a Cretic -, both which are ftrong 
and generous Feet. And this is the Reafon that a 
Dichoree though it be in itfelf a bafe and feeble 

- M > W . 

Foot yet makes a Clofe fo graceful. 
The fame may be faid 

(II.) Of a DaSiyl. Becaufe the laft Syllable be- 
ing common, the concluding Foot may be confider- 
ed 

(g) Quod Aures contlnuam Vocem fecats daflaeque vclut prono de-» 
currentis Orationes Flamine, tarn magis judicant cum ille Impetus iietit 
et intuendi Tempus dcdit. Lib, ix. c. 4; ' 

(b) Dichoreus efl ille non vitiofus in Claufulis ; cadit autem per fe 
ilk ipfe prxclare. Id. p. 167. ^b. Cludet et Choreus £ Pes idem fibi 
ijjfi jungetur. ^t'ftt* 1, ix. c. 4. 

(i) Otat, Id, 
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cd either as a DaSlyl or a Cretic {k\ and is very 
well preceeded by a Cretic or an Iambic 3 as is ob- 

fery'd by ^intilian(J). 

Mr. Manwaring afferts that a Cretic before a Dac- 
tyl makes a good Clofe, e.g. What will this End 

/« ^tt/ treacherous Knavery : Bat that a Spondee be- 
fore a Da£tyl is bad, and ^ives this Inftance, fFbat 

-• — > «■ W M 

will this End in but downright Knavery? But on 
what Rule, Authority or Reafon he builds his laft 
Aflertion, I know not. If the Ear be Judge, the 
latter Clofe is altogether as good as the former (*), 

(ill.) An Iambic y As this is the moft noble and 
generous of all the Feet, there is no one that makes 
a finer Clofe, efpecially if (as ^intilian (m) ob- 
ferves) it be preceeded by a Bacchic 5 which forms 
a Foot of five Syllables called Dochymus (— w-) and 

is the fame as an Iambic and Cretic. This is a firm 
ilately clofe. And a Spondee preceeding a final Iam- 
bic always (lands very well. 

And as an Iambic is fo fine a Clofe, all thofe 
compound Feet that end with an Iambic, mufi: of 
Confequence be fo too. e. g. 

(i.) A Ca- 

{k) Nihil enim interell, Daflylus [fit eztremus, an Creticus: quia 
poftrema Syllaba, brevis an longa &i, ne in verfu quidem refert. M 

(I) L. ix. c. 4. 

(•) See his Harmony f &c. p. 26. 

(m) Quint 1. ix. c. 4. 
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( I ) A Cretic. Which Tut^ allows to be a go6<i 

iinal Foot. 

(2.) Some have recommended the Paon Pofierior 
(www-) which contains the lame Number of Times 
as the Crctie, but one Syllable more, and is com- 
pofed of a Pyrrhic and Iambic, as a Foot that 

www •• 

Clofcs admirably well (»)• But 7ully prefers a Cre- 
tic before it for a Clofe 3 which^4if the Ear may 

be a Judge, is a much better Fo9t(^). 

(3.) An Anapeft is a good final Foot, as it ends 
In an Iambic. And as it's two firft Syllables arc 

•» WW" 

(hort, i^is befl preceeded by one that is long. 

(iv.) A Spondee makes a good Qofe. It may 
be preceeded 

(i.) By a (hort Syllable; and then it becomes 
w •• - 
a Bacchic, Or 

(2.) By a long one ; and then it becomes a Mo- 
loflus J a very majeftic Foot, 

(3.) By 

(«) Safs Effay. p. i68. 

((?) And the other, which is called the firft Faon (- ^ w w) confift. 
ing of a Trochee and a Pyrrhic, and is nothing olfc than the forjner 
Pxon reverfed, is recompiended by fome as a good initial Foot; Sec 
Bap Effay. p. 108. %/«/. p. 487. And thefe Movements Ariftath 
thinks are peculiar to Profe ; becaufe no Vcrfe can be formed of them. 
For being in the Sefquialterate Proportion (/. ^. as 2 to 3) they are 
not capable of being regularly meafured by the Hand ftr Arfin tt 7he^ 
fin. Vid Arifiot. Rhetoric, 1. 3.0. 8. Effajf on Numbers, &c. Chap.vii. 
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(3O 5y ^ Trochee 5 and then it becomes the 0rft 

Epitrite (— rt) a Ciofe whjch Tully much delights 
in ip). 

(4.) By a Crettc. ^intiUan well approves this 

plofe {q), 
(5.) By aq Anapaeft. This is but barely admitted, 

by the Author before mentioned, (r). 

(6.) By a Dadyl. This indeed is condemned by 
^intilian for this Reafon ; becaufe (feis he) " a Profe 
** Period fbould never conclude like the Line of a 
« Verfe, (j)." But as this refer'd to the Latin Hex- 
jifneters^ and is not the proper Clofe of Englifh Verfe, 

we 

(/} See Ills Oration /r« Uge il£iff//rtf.-— ^Urfaernqoe kc. L. Luculli 
yirtute Affiduitate, Cbnfilio^ fummis Obiidionis Periculis, Uheratam ; 
patefiiQamque noftris Le^onibas ejfi pontum ; qui ante populo Roma. 



no ex omni aditu claufus effet : caeterafque Urbes Ponti ec Cappadocia& 
permultas, uno adita atque adventa effe captas : Regem — ad alios fe 
reges atque alias gentes fuppUoem eontuiiffe ; atque hxc omnia, falyis^ 
populi^mani fodis atque integris Vedigalibus, effe geftas. Satis opU 
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nor hoc e£e I'audis. Tom. i. p. }i i» a. 
{q) L. IX, c. 4. p. 487. 

(r) Poteft, etiamii minus bene, praeponi Anapasflds. Ifnd, 
[t) Ne Da£iylus qaidem Spondso bene preppnitar, quia finem verfaaL 

damnamus in fine Orationis. Id, p. 488. The joto^ of this Obfer- 

ration of ^iiitilian will be ^OQfidered hereafter. 
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we have not the fame Rcafon for condemniqg it. 
And with us a Spondee preceeded by a Dadlyl, iftands 

very well at the End of a Sentence. 

(7.) The fame may be faid of a Pyrrhic before 

W \/ i» «• 

a Spondee. The rapid Movement of the former 
being agreeably corredled by the Slownefs of the 
htter. 
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But three fhort Syllables together (hould not be 

W WW ^ mm 

often ufed though fucceeded by a Spondee. 

And four or five together is much worfe: for 

few Ears are reconcileable to the Rapidity of a double 
Pyrrhic. 

(Lafily.) A Spondee in a Clofe may fometimes be 
very well fucceeded by itfelf^ which makes an ex- 
treme flow Movement. And fomctim?s we may 
life three or four Spondees fucceflively, when we 
mean to fix an Impreffion by dwelling upon -the 
Words that convey it. 

A notable Inftance of which we have in Tullys 
Oration againft Ferres. In reciting the ignominious 
Puniftiment of a Roman Citizen, whom Ferres had 
ordered to be fcourged with Rods, he makes Uic 
of this Art to raife a Korrour of the Faft in the 
Minds of his Hearers. The Aftion was fo vile in it- 
k\f, that the bare Recital of it was fufficient to inflame 
their Indignation. Which Jie o^ore efFcdtuajly does 

by 



by (he Slownefs with which thefe plain, and to all 

Appearance, artlefs J^xprefHons are pronounced, Ca^ 

debatur virgts Gniis tbmanus ; cu^ nulla Fooc alia 
ifiius tniferiy inter dolorum crepitumque plagarum^ au^ 

diebatur^ ni^ bdc, Civis Roman us sum(/). 



CHAP. vr. 

Of Poetic Profe, 

AProfe Writer nlay be ihid to have a Poetic 
Stila, 

[i.J When he makes Ufe of thofe Images, Fi- 
gures or Words, which are too bold and ftrong to 
be allowed in any but Poetical Com pofit ions j with 
a View to aflfe€l: the Paffions, rather than inform 
the Judgment ; and in all his Paintings, feems more 
attentive to the Goodnels of his Colours than the 
Juftnefs of the Features. This turgid Stile in Poe- 
try is called Bombaji : In Profe it is fomething 
worfe. 

[2.] When he binds his Periods with too much 
Uniformity and Stri£tnefs, and does not fuffident*- 

F ly 

(/) In Vcrrcxn, 1. v. p. 295. Mr. Manwaring indeed affirms that 
fhtre earn f caret bt a Union of t'w^ Spondasi fir the Conclufan i§ 
kuny and fiat. The Reafon he gives for it indeed i» fo ; and t«Q 
weak by far, to ftand in Opjpofition to the Authority juft menuoned. 

ManvtMring on Harmony, p. I&9 *7* 
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ly divcrfify his Numbers to throw them out of 
Poetical Meafurc. And hence it is that thofe who 
have dealt much in Verfe, arc fo apt in their Profe 
Compofitions to run into a Poetic Stile. 

The Laws of Poetic and Profaic Numbers are 
clTeniially different. For in Poetry we are tyed 
down to thofe Numbers only which are appropriate 
to that Species of Verfc we write in, whether Tro- 
chaic, Anapaeftic or Iambic, with only thofe Varia-. 
tions, Licences or Anomalies that are allowed by 
Cuftom, and the^ Authority of the beft Writers in 
that Way. But in Profe we are tyed to no par- 
ticular Sort of Numbers, but are permitted to make 
Ufe of any that are harnfH>nious to the Ear, and 
form a graceful Cadence. And this is done by a 
judicious Intermixture of the (hort and long ones; 
or by introducing more of the one Sort or ihc 
other, according as the Subjcdl requires. 

This then being the elTential Difference and juft 
Boundary between the Profe and Poetic Stile, we 
may hence draw the following Corollaries. 

(i.) That it is^s great a Fault in Profe SciJe to 
be^ too naucb bouci^, as it is in the Poetic to be too 
free. Therefore 

(2.) That Foot from which any Species of Poe- 
try takes its Name, ought not to be too crften re- 
fcaXGi wiihoat the Intervention of fbnoe other ; be- 
caufe if it fiicceed itfelf immediatdy above three 
gf four times, it becomes Verfe, and that Kind of 
Verfc ,^hich takes its Name from that Foot, whe- 
ther Iambic or Anapaeftic, Gf^. e. g. A late excellent 
tod judicious Writer^ wbofe Stile foe the mofk Part 

is 
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is very chaftc and fweetly numerous, defcribing the 
Devotion and Piety of the Son of God, hath thefc 
Expreflions j ** His Time was divided between De- 

*' votion and Charity, converfing with God, and 

■» W ■■ M • 

doing good to Men, The Stars by Night as 

W fc «# *m ' %J 

they moved their Rounds, beheld him breathing 

«a ^ W M ■■ M •• 

out bis Soul to God. The Angels, that wait*- 

•' ed near him with delightful Wonder, obferved 

•* a Soul burning with a Flame of Love furpaC- 

*' fing theirs («)/' Here it is plain that the Iambic 
Numbers fucceed one another fo clofe, that they 
give thefe Periods the direfl Air of Iambic Verfc. 

(3.) The fame Foot may be often ufed in the 
iame Sentence provided any other Foot intervene, fo 
as to throw it out of Poetical Meafure. Thus, a 
very fmall Alteration will throw the foregoing Sen- 
tences out of their Poetic Movement without the 
leaft Damage either to their Sound or Senfe. e. g. 
" The Stars as they moved their nightly Rounds 
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" beheld him breathing out his devout Soul to God - 
" The Angels that waited near him, with Won- 
** der and Delight, obferved ^ Soul burning with 
*• a Flame of Love that furpafs'd their own." 

F 2 . (4.) As 

<«} See GrovtU Woifa, Vol. viii, p. 184. 
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(4.) As the Laws of Profe Compofition will not 
admit of above three or four of thofe Feet toge^ 
ther which conftitute any Sptecies of Verfe, much 
lefs will they admit of an intire Ferfe in the midft 
of a Profe Sentence. 

Becaufe this quite confounds the two difFerent 
Compofitions, breaks down the Boundary that was 
defigned to part them, violates the Laws of Profaic 
Strud:ure, appears too much bound, and difcdvers 
an Affeftation or at leaft an Art in the Writer, 
which in Profe- Compofition ought by all Means to 
be concealed. " For (as ^intilian {pc) obfervcs) 
•' though Profe Compofition is bound by Numbers, 
*^ yet it (hould appear to be perfcftly free. And 
" therefore to conceal the Poetical Meafure, thofe 
" Feet which clofe a Poetical Verfe (fais he) (houlcj 
*' never clofe a Profe Period j nor (hould thofe 
** that begin the former begin the latter, Becaufe 
^* the Ear will then diftinguifti it, and the Stile be- 
«* comes too ftifF and afFefted. But a Profe Period 
*' may begin with the fame Meafure with which 
^^ a Verfe ends, and may end with thofe Feet with 
** which a Verfe begins.-^ — ^To bring in thofe Num- 
bers into Profe which form Part of a Verfe, is 
not right ; but to bring in an intire and compleat 
Verfe is altogether wrong (;^)/* 

Never to l^egin a Profe PeripcJ with thofe Numbers 
tfcat begin a Verfe, nor conclude it with thofe that 

clofe 

(x) Quamvis cnim vinQa fit, tamen foluta videri debet Oratio. 1. ix^ 
c. 4. p. 484. 

iy) Vcrfum in Oratione fieri, multo fedifrimum eft, totum : ficut ctiam 
ii? Jwrte, ^eforme : utique fi pars poftierior in claufula deprehendatur, 
aut rurfas prior in Ingreffu. Nam quod eft cpntra, faepp etiam fleqp^i 

quia et cladit interim optime prima pars verfus, et ultima verfiiaiQ 

Initio conveniunt Oratjonis. Id. p. 483. 
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dofc a Verfe, pcAaps may be deemed too levere a 
Law. Bat his condemning a compleat Verfe in the 
Midft of Profe (that is, when it is pafled upon 
the Reader for Profe) furely muft be juft. Of the 
fame Sentiment is Tully {z). 

Now with this Authority I am obliged to encoun* 
ter that of the learned Mr, Blackwall^ who is of 
another Opinion ; and produces feveral Inftances both 
from Greek and Latin Authors (fome of which I 
have thrown into the {a) Margin) wherein their Profe 
8tile appears to run into compleat Verfe; with a 
View to vindicate the Stile or the iacred Writers, 
where we fometimes find the fame Thing (^). 

But why fo much Solicitude to vindicate the Ele- 
gance of the Apoftles Language ? And to afcribetothem 
an Art which they avowedly negledled, and expref- 
ly declared they were above making Ufe of in their 
Writings; which were to recommend themfelves, 
not by the J^loquence of their Stile, but the Divini^ 
jty of their Dodtrines ? However thefe Inftances arc 
far from proving the Point in Hand, vif^. that it 

is 

(») Quod Verfus in Oradone fi efficitur conjun^one Vcrborum, 

yitiumeft. VeOratorel. 3. 

Verfus faepe in Oratione per Imprudentiam dicimus : quod vehementer 

eft vitiofum. Perfpicuum eft igitur^ numeris adftri^m Orationea 

cffe debere, carere Verfibus. Orator §.56. 

^ ' Urbem Romam in principio reges habuere. 
ifi) nS^ei S'ica ifyoA\\ ^ nfa» J^ttfuiiAoe, reXeiev. 
K<ei S 11 ^h ynv iffi\u/ff$ Tors. 
.S^ Bl^kwafh faci^od ClafTicks, V. i. p. 180. 



Xenopb^ 

Plutardi- 

Tacitus. 

Jam. i. 17. 
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Now in thefc Lines the Quantities arc fo difpofed 
as to conflitute the mod ftrong and generous Num-^ 
bers; Which I have diftingutfhed by their proper 
Marks, and which wilt more readily appear from 
the following Refolutioa of them. 

Line 

1. Spondee, Iambic. 

2. Spondee, Cretic, Anapaeft, Bacdiic. 

3. Choriambic, Bacchic, Cretic* 

4. Cretic, Moloffus, Cretic. 

5. Iambic. 

6. Iambic, Cretic, Bacchic. 

7. Cretic, Iambic, Anapaeft. 

8. Spondee, Iambic^ Iambic; 

Wbeii 



When thefe Words ^e read according to ^e 
C^Bi^iltities fiere ^ftlhguiOfoa, tne Ear will icon be. 
judge how much, more muficai they are than wl^n 
they are read without any Regard to them. And 
this Strength of KunaberS| toeemer with the Beauty 
of the Metaphors, and t^e ^evation of Though^ 
contained in ll«i».Seilttilc»^ k thtt Which exalts it 
to a Poetical Charader^r 

The Tranflfation oi^ it in limitation of t^e fame 
Profe-Poetical Stile fiuay be in tbi» Manner. 
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O bk(fed Mmf . 

Who walks not in the Cotmcel of the Wicked 

Nor in the Way of Sinners Jiands, 

And in the Seat of Scoffers (htb not fit. 

But 

Uii Delight is in Jebovab's tato^ 

it wbofe Law be meditates 

Day and Nigbt, 

II. Of this Kind- are moft: Monumeatal lafcrip^ 
ions, and Panygcricfc dhittaftdrfe, " ' -^ 
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Of the former we may take the following In: 
uance. . 



Hie inhumatur Corpus 
MATTHi:i HALE militis; 
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I^OBERTI HALE ct JOHANNiE^ 
Uxoris ejuSj Filii unici 
Natl ill hSc Parochid de jilder^^ 
Primb die Novembris 

* ■ *. ' 

A. p. 1609. 

Denati vero ibidem 

( • 

Vicefimo quinto die Decembris 
A. D. 1676. 

^tatis fuas Sy. 



Here lies entered 
Th? Body of MATTHEW HALE, Knight j 






The only Son 



V 



Pf ROBERT HALE and JOAN his Wife : 
* Who was born ip this Parijfti of Alderly,^ 
r. pn the firft Day of Novcmbe^ 
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In the Year of our Lord i6og; 

And dy'd in the feme Parifli, 

On the twenty-fifth Day of DeccmBer, 

V V •• • ■ M -v .• • • V..- 

In the Year of our Lord 1676 
Of his Age 6p 

Though there is thfe utmoft Simplicity 0^ Word^ 
in this Infcription, which Sir Matthew Hale or- 
dered to be engraven on his Monument^ yet tber6 
appears a certain Air of Dignity in them, owing 
to the Feet that compofe them, which are all of the 
moft generous Quality. A plain Inftance of the 
Power of Numbers, even in the moft common and 
fimple Language; 

And as an Inftance of Panygerical DeicHptions,^ 
which are generally drawn up in this Profe-Poetical 
Stiie^ we may take the fdflowing CharaAer of the 
late King Jf^iiliami - 

He was; 
But is no more; 
The Head; Heart and Hand 

M ■ %0 M W - V «^ W 

Of the Confederacy y 

The Affertor of Liberty, 

G 2 The 
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Th^ {Support of iJ}^ B»^rf, 

V M IM V ■* M 

Tlie Bulwark of IMlandt 
The Pre£mrAr of Britain^ 
The Reducer of Jkekmd, 

is Thoughts Wie^e wife, ierene ^nd f<^ret|; 
His Words ^w and faithful. 
His A&ions iqany and hercuek ; 
His Government without 7yr^|ttty> 



is J[uftice without Rigour^ 
And his Religion without Superftition. 

He was 
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Magnanimous Without Pride, 
Valiant without Yiolence, ' 

Vicftpricois without XtiiJ»pbf 

A£tivq withojut Wearinefs, 

Cautiou§ without Fear, 

And Meritorious without Thanks. 

Tlwugh 
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Though there be a few iveak and ^uiterlng 
?cct in this Panygerick, particularly in the fourth 
and fixth Lines, yet they are abundantly compen- 
fated by the Energy of Thought, the Succindnefa 
of the Language, and the Variety of Contraft^ 
which makes the Compofitbn fo beautiful. It is 
not limited to any Feet or Meafure, and there- 
fore is not Verfe ; but is diAingui(hed in general 
by its harmonious Numbers, fublime Sentiments, 
with a peculiar terfe, (Irong and lively Turn of Ex-* 
preilion whii:h raifes it above Profe, and therefore ia 
a fit Specimen of Profaic Poetry. 

III. Rgmances and Novels are often writ in this 
mixi Language^ between Poetry and Profe ; and 
hence it is fometipies allied the Ronumtick Stik. 
Qi which we may take the following Inftance in 
the Words of Alexander when he took his Leave of 
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St^ira^^^-ip'-^^^ Madam (faid he) I am forced to leave 



w 



*• you s but though I go from hence, my Thought* 
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<< (hall not be ieperated from you ; perhaps I may 

•- - -w»*W •w«%»* 

*^ one Day come hack to lay all my Vidlories at 
<^ your Feet ; apd may the Gods grant, I may be 



cc 



as at4e to conquer your Mind, as I am to con- 



w -- ^ www -WW 

" q^uer Kingdoms; and that I may find you as 

- -WW WW- WW- w*> 

*• much foftencd at my Return, as I leave you ob- 

MM W WW — — 

" durate at my Departure (^}/* 

{§) Cafliwdra. 
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(Lafily.) Of this Kind alfo I conceive were the 
antient Dithyrambics ; or thofe Hymns which were 
formerly fung in Honour of Bacchus^ Which were 
a very wild and loofe Compofition, and as foU of 
Transport and Rage as the drunken God they ce- 
lebrated. Of thefe we have no Remains extant : 
But as Horace fais they were tyed to no poetical 
Numbers (/), I take them to be a Species of this 
Profaic Poetry. 

Before I conclude this Chapter it may not be a- 
mifs juft to obferve the vaft Difference between the 
antient and modern Poetry. 

The moft antient Poetic Compofitions were con- 
fined neither to Rhime, Number or Mealure ; and 
were nothing bat juft fublime Sentiments clothed in 
ftrong figurative Language. Such was the Oriental 
Poetry. This was afterward reduced to Meafures 
and Lines; but both very various; the Meafures 
of no determinate Sort, and the Lines of no de- 
terminate Length. As in Pindaric Odes. After this 
the Poetic Stile was bound to ftill ftridter Laws; 
and confined to a certain Meafure, and a certain 
Number of Feet in every Line, e. g. to five dif- 
fyllable Feet or ten Syllables ; as in Milton's Verfe. 
It was afterwards laid under a further Reftriftion, 
and fubjed not only to Meafure but Rhime ; and 
every other Line was to conclude with a Sound fi- 
milar to that which clofed the preceeding Line. 
And when the Poetry was divided into Stanzas, 
each Scanza confifting ol' four Lines of eight and 

fix- 

(/■) Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Sej I'cr audaccs nova Dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, mimerifque fertar 
Lege foliitis. 

Hor. 1. iv. Od. 2. 
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fix Syllables alternately, they were to correfpond in 
alternate Rhime. And be the J^ines ever fo (hort 
they muft End with a fimilar Sound ; and fometimes 
the two rhiming Syllables are found both in the 
lame Line; nay according to the Judgment and Tafle 
of fome PepplCj^ that is the beft Poetry where the 
Numbers are leaft varyed and the Rhime moft 
exadt and frequent. Which lays it under the moft 
miferable Reftraint, hampers it with the moft un- 
rcafonablc Fetters, cramps a true Poetic Fancy, and 
whilft it keeps the Attention fixt to the Strudlure 
and Sound of Words, takes it off from that which 
is the very Life and Spirit of all true Poetical Com- 
pofition, viz. fublime Thought and ftrong Language, 
it pleafes the Ear at the Expence of our Underftand- 
ing, and puts us off with Sound inftead of Scnfe. 

If the antient Poetry was too lax in its Num- 
bers, the modern is certainly too ftridt. The juft 
Medium between thefe two Extreams feems to be 
that whjch Milton hath chofen for his Poem, viz. 
the Penthameter Verfe with the mixt Iambic Mea- 
fure, free from the Shackle of Rhime; in which 
the Numbers are neither too free nor too confined • 
but are mufical enough to entertain the Ear, and at 
the fame Time leave Room enough to exprefs the 
ftrongeft Thought in the beft and boldcft Lan^ 
page. 
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CHAP. viir. 

He Compopihm of fime af mr Befi EngUJh 
fFrtten cortfidered whh Regard f& ih^if 
^umbers, 

ARCHBTSHOP S^arp, wftoffe- Settftort* for 
Pfcr^icuity df Stifc^ Sofidity' of Senfe, ^<f 
Piety of Spirit, are defermfly adtniivd, vWs' rWvtt- 
thelbfe very negligent of ftis RAyfhmtM. We drt' 
frei|ueBicty Bflmpered wi^ fbor or fivfc ffibrt Syife*-^ 
bles together,, e. g. *^* Tttis- 1 muflf cWnfefe" is jt ifcty 
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** sraakncboljt and unpleafing Argument (gy Which 
he. mi^ir with Safe have prevented, only, by putting. 
the Word Unpleafing^ firftv Again^ ** We arc noto 

" much deg^erated from the Piirity of Chriftiariiiy 

w w 

f* as to Dbdrinals ('A):" And what is' worfe, he- oS. 
ten clbfes with a double Pyrrhic. ^: g. *' F f^J| 
«* of the national^ Sins; the* r^gning VicSes' of the 
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?f Times, the WGfcarriages^ that am fo. prevailing antf 
*• fo common that a Publick Guilt is contr»atd- 
M by them, and the whole People may juftly (bare 

w w w w 

« in the Puniftiment of them (/)," 



Arch- 



(^^ Vol. is. p. 6. 

(h) Ibid. 
(1) Id. p. 7- 
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Archbiflbop T//&//8» hath all the Simplicity and 
Perfpiciiity of the former, but is much more har- 
monious. He had a nice Ear and a clear Head - 
was happy in the Swectnefs of his Numbers, an 
inimitable Eafe of Stile and Solidity of Argument. 
For thefe he hath been ever admired, and one un-^ 
harmonious Sentence picked out of three Volumes 
in Folio, I believe will not be deemed Proof fuffi- 
cient to overthrow fo well eftabliftied a Reputation. 
And therefore I cannot help thinking that the Cen-* 
fure lately pafled upon him by a very elegant Wri- 
ter is fomewhat too feverc (k). If the Archbifliop 
(whom no Man of Tafte can read without Pleafure) 
be defecflive in any Thing, it is in Force and Spirit, 
and when this feems to be moft wanting, it is often- 
times only concealed by a peculiar Simiplicity of Lan- 
guage. Let us take the following Paliage for an In- 
ftance,—— ** But of all Dodtrines in the World, 
^ it (/. e. the Doftrine of Tranfubftantiation) is pe- 
culiarly incapable of being proved by a Miracle* 
For if a Miracle were wrought for the Proof of 
it, the very fame AfTurance which a Man hath 
" of the Truth of the Miracle, he hath of the 
** Falftiood of the Dodlrine, that is, the clear Evi- 

H " dence 

• 

(i) See Fitxojhorrft Letters, Let xxiv. 

It is without Doubt altogether as wrong tocondemna good Compofi- 
don for here and there a rough Period, as it is to applaud a bad Compofi- 
don for here and there a good one. No Man, J believe, will difputethe 
kte Lord 5— i's Claim to the Rank of a fine Writer ;^€t even his 
Stile is not always free from ill-turned Periods and a bad Difpofition of 

Numbers. By nenjer faying «wbat is unfit for him to fay^ he *will 

fievtr hear •what is unfit for him to hear ; by ne*ver doing ivhat it 
unfit for him to do, he f-jjill never fee fwhat is unfit for him to fee. 
Again, If the Heart of a Prince he not corrupt, theje truths will find 
an eafy Ingrejfion through the Underfianding to it. Letters on the Spirit 

of Patriotifm, &c. p. 218, 123. Who does not fee that the former 

of thefe Periods has too rtiuch of the low aflfedted Turn and Jingle of the 
laft Century to pleafe in this ; and that the dofing Numbers in the latter 
are halting, weak and unharmonious. 
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** dencc of his Scnfeis for both. For that there is 
*' a Miracle wrought to prove, tbaf what he fees 
" in the Sacrament is tibt Breads but the Body of 
** Chriji^ he hath only the Evidence of his Senfes: 
And he hath the very fame Evidence to prove^ 
that what he fees in the Sacrament is not the 
^' Body of Chrifi^ but Bread. So that the Argu^ 
** mient for Tranfubftantiation, and the ObjeftioH 
** againft it, do juft ballance one another ; and 
where the Weights in both Scales are equal, k 
is impoffible that the one (hould weigh down 
the others and confequcnlly Tranfubftantiatioa 
•* is not to be proved by a Mirffcle 5 for that wocild 

W «■ WW •■W-M W W Waa 

*^ be, /^ prove to a Man by fome thing that he fees^ 

" that he does not fee what he fees (I). 

Never was there a morfe perfcft Matter of Num- * 
hers, both in Pxjctry and Profe, than Mr.. Addifon^ 
Fdir Rdfamond will always be a Proof of the one, 
and his Spectators a lafting Monument of the othep. 
It is no lefs needlefs than it would be endlefs to 
fpecify the particular Beauties of his Language, which 
at orice excels in f urity, Perfpicuity and Force j and 
in which it is equally difficult to find either De- 
fed or Redundance, In a Word^ the beft Way to 
acqiiite 'a thafte, e^pfeflive add ntfttierotis Stile is to 
read and copy him. 

^iv. G^^n IS fall of Fotcfe and Fire ; his Stife 
n'trvous artd pointed; well turned for Raillery, and 
far above the* cbdmibn Leydl. His Niithbers moft 
lirong and ^enerOus ; happily adapted to pleafe thfe^ 
E4t aild Teach the Heart. He hath Seneca's Point 
without his -Pov^fty, Tully\ Spirit Without his Pro- 

fofenefs^ 

f/J ^//a(/a9*3 Works, VoU i. p. 179. "detm. ai. 
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fafcijefs, and DemoJibenes% Thunder without his 
Lightning; For a Specimen we may take the fpl- 
lowing Paragraph ; where fpeakjng of the formida- 
blp Tribe of Crifips, he fais thus, — ** The common 
*^ Fraternity of Writiers (a moft unbrotherly Fra- 
^ ternity) furni(h a Swarm of Critics. For alqioft 
" all Writers are Critics \n the rigorous, but wron§ 
" Senfe of the Word ; and are therefore ready tp 
*' r»p down all fuperior Produdions ; and to fhpw 
the leaft Mercy to the moft Merit. If any Work 
merit Praife, this is to them fufEcient Provocation to 
decry it. I have known fome of them appear foj?4 
*' of a Book, till they faw it fucceed, then groy^ 
mad at its Succefs, and wondered at the foolifh 
Tafte of the Town. A§ I have received many 
** Proofs of their good-will, I know their Candour. 
" I have foun4 fome fo vain, that no good Treat- 
*' ment could reach their Merit, fome fo craving 
** as only to be beholden for Favours to come ; o- 
" thers who have praifed me too copioufly without 
** any Court or TcmptatiQn from me, have 
^ abufed me as plentifully without being once 
** offended by me : Others, fo little Scrupulous a3 
** to revile me for Writings which I never wrote. I 
*^ can produce as high a Panegyric as ever \vas qajide 
** upon Man, and as vile a iLibeJ, ?bol^ in Print, ajid 
*' both from the fame Author ; the fornier without 
*' my ever having feen him, and the latter without 
** ever having wronged him j nay, after I had done 
** him a thoufand good Offices. I have fupported an 

" Author for a whole Winter, and have had his Thanks 

^' next Summer in a furious printed Invedlive {fn)y 

H 2 My 

[m] See Introduftion to a Tranflation of Salhftt p. iS, 19, 
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My Lord Shaftjburfs Numbers, if compared with 
the two Authors laft mentioned, are not fo fweet 
as thofe of the firft, nor fo ftrong as thofe of the 
laft. His Talent is delicate Ridicule, but his Stile 
not very fit for it j which is rather weak and fluent 
than harmonioufly ftrong. He wears a perpetual 
Face of Pleafantry, and loves to laugh ; but has 
fometimes the Misfortune to laugh out of Seafon, 
and draw the Smile upon himfelf. His Expreffions 
are now and then no lefs Quaint than his Humour ; 
but the Numbers of the former as ill-matched as 
the Subjeds of the latter. However he Jiath gain- 
ed the Charadter of a fine Author, which I appre- 
hend he owes more to the Dignity of his Name, 
than that of his Writings. He affeds Delicacy, but 
does not always preferve it. Of which the follow- 

•m ^ \J W V 

ing Lines are a Proof.-— ^' It is obfervable that the 

^^ Writers of Memoirs and E£ays are chiefly Sub- 
" jedt to this frothy Diftemper. Nor can it be 
^\ doubted that this is the true Reafon why thcfe 

^^ G?ntlenficn entertain the World fo laviflily with 

*' what relates to themfelves. Who indeed can 
•* endure to hear an Emperick talk of his own Con- 

^ w w w 

*^ ftitution, how he governs and manages it, what 
^* Diet agrees beft with it, and what his Pradlice 
^• is with himfelf. The Proverb, no doubt, is very 
*' juft, Phyfician cure thyfelf Yet methinks one 
<' ftiould have but an ill Time, to be prefent at 

*' thefe bodily Operations. Nor is the Reader in 
*^ Truth any betier entertained, when he is obliged 
*' tp aflift at (he ex^eriment(il Difcufjions of \\\%pra£ii^ 
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•^ ling Author, who all the while is in reality doing no 
^ better than taking bis Pbyfickin Publick{n)r 

Bifliop Atterbury was doubtlefs a great Genius, 
and a fine Writer. No one difputes bis Claim to 
Eloquence, His Numbers are well chofen^ beauti- 
ful and ftrong as the Seiife they convey ; his Ex- 
preffion pure, his Cadence fmpoth, his Phrafe eafy, 
and his Cloles full of Harmony. As a Specimen 
of which, take the following Extract from a Letter 
of his to Mr. Pope. — " I thank you for a Sight 

** of your Verfes 5 and with the Freedom of an 

** honeft, though perhaps injudicious Friend, muft 

** tell you 5 that though I could like fome of them 

if they were any Body's elfe but yours, yet as 

they are yours, and to be owned as fuch, I 

" can fcarce like any of them. Not but that the 
^' four firft Lines are good, efpecially the fecond 
Couplet; and might if followed by four others 

"• •• ' w w <» 

as good, give Reputation to a Writer of a lefs 
•* cftabli(hed Fame. ^ But from you I expedl fome- 

* 

^* thing of a more perfedt Kind, and which, the 

*' oftener it is read, the more it will be admired. 

^* When you barely exceed other Writers, you fall 

** much beneath yourfelf((?). 

Having 

(n) See ChnratSlerifticks, Vol. i. p. 163, 

{0) See L-tters to and from Dr. Atterbury Bilhop of Rocbifier^ Lett. 24, 
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Having mentioned Mr. Pope^ I muft produce 
bim next. He would have (hone no lefs in Profe 
than Poetry, had he applyed himfelf as much to the 
former as he did to the latter. This appears from 
bis Letters ; where you fee nothing of the VoQt^ 
none of thofe fanciful Images or excurfive Flights^ 
fo natural to thofe who have dealt much in Verfe ^ 
but all is fmooth ^afy Language, (Irong and folid 
Senfe. His Numbers are purely Profaic, but flow 
with a Sweetneife peculiar to on? whofe Soul was 
all Harmony. Writing to hjs Friend, the fpremen- 
tioned Bifbop, when unaer Difgrace, he fais — ** Once 

more I write to you as I promiied 5 and this once 
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I fear will be the laft ! The Curtain' will foon be 

^ «i %^ « V mm 

drawn between my Friend and me, and nothing 

A/ * W «■ 

left but to wifli you a lonjg good Night. — If you 

W V ^ 

xetain any Memory of the paft, let it only Image 
to you what hath pleafed you beft j fometimes 
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prefent a Dream of an abfent Friend, or bring 
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you back an agreeable Converfation. But upon 
the whole, I hope you will think lefs of the Time 

paft, than the future ; as the former hath been 

lefs kind to you than the latter infallibly will be. 

Do not envy the World your Studies ; they will 

tend to the Benefit of Men againft whom you 

can 
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•« cah have no Complaint ; I mean of ail Pofterity; 
*^ And perhaps at your Time of Life, nothing clfc 

** is worth your Care. What is every Year of a 

- - - ^ - w ^ 

5^ wife Man's Life, but a Genfurc. or Critique on the 
^^ paft ? Thofc whofe Date is (horteft, Kve long 
** enough to laugh at one half of it. The Boy 

w ■■ «< <# ■■ w w 

** defpifcs the Infant, the Man ihe Boy, the Phi- 

^' lofopher both, and the Chriftian all {p)J* 

I have marked the Clofes, that the Reader may 
©bferve the Numbers to which they owe their 
Sweetnefsi 

I fliould tire my Readers and myfelf, were I ta 
mention half our Englifli Authors whofe Writings^ 
have done an Honour to our Language, and who 
owe their Fame for Eloquence chieiS^ to their Skill 
in Numbers. But it would juftly be deemed a want 
df Taftc 6r Memory, not to rg^ention in this Num-^ 
ber the excellent Mr.M^—^tb; who hath lately 
obltged the World with a Collcdion of Letters full 
of fine Senfe and fine Language. All the Spirit^ 
£afe and Elegance of original Epiftles enter into 
his Tranflation of Pliny's : Where the Reader is at 
once charmed with a Beauty of Thought and Dic- 
tion, fcarce to be paralleled by any but thofe of 
Fitzojborn. Taking Occafion from a Faflage in 
Pliny to recommend Epiftolary Writing, he fais, 

_cc It 

{p^ Id. Letter xxiii. 
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•" It appears from this and fome other Paflagcs 
in thofc Letters, that the Art of Epiftolary Wri- 
ing was efleemed by the Romans^ in the Num- 
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her of liberal and polite Accomplifhments. It 

^ %^ mm avW w«aV» 

" feems indeed to have formed Part of their Educa- 

•* tioii ; as in the Opinion of Mr, Lock it well de- 
*' ferves to have a Share in ours. It is to be won- 
** dered that we have ib few Writers in our own 



*^ Language, who deferve to be pointed out as Mo- 

'^ dels upon fuch an Occafion. — A late diftinguifli- 

«* ed Genius treats the very Attempt as ridiculous, 
*' and profeflcfs himfelf a mortal Enemy to what 

*^ they call a fine Letter. His Averfion however 
•^ was not fo ftrong but he knew how to conquer 

*^' it when he thought proper 5 and the Letter which 

'^ clofes. his Correfpondence with Bifhop Atterbu^ 

mm ^ %0 

ct ^y ^y\ is perhaps the moft genteel and manly Ad- 

*« drefs that was ever pen'd to a Friend in Dif- 

" grace (r)/' 

A nice 

\q\ Referring to the Letter out of which I have taken the Extraft 

above. 
Ir) See ?linf% Letters, B. 2. Let. 13. not. '^a). 
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A nice Ear will loan perceive ^^ {D^fFereoce ia 
the StHc of the two laft mentioned Writers- They 
are both numerous, both harmonious, butin a dif- 
ferent Way. The Firft is more Succitid and Nerv- " 
ous, the Lattermore Diffafe and Flowing. And a 
j,udiciou6 Reader will as foon difcera the Caufe to 
which this Difference is owing, viz. becaufe the 
OOe dejals mod in Spondaic and Umbic, the other 
in Dadlylic and Anapaeftic Numbers, 

I muft not omit here to mention Mr. S^^^thy 
who (if I miftake not) hath traoflated Longinm iij 
the true Sublime : And feems as much infpired by 
the Spirit of his Author, as his Author hinafelf waiS 
by the Nature of hia Subgedl : And both were a 
happy Specimen of the Art they taught. And thougk 
he fpeaks in very diminutive Terms of the Rule9 
the Antients laid down to attain a numerous Com- 
pofition (which he owns Cicero (ludy'd. and prac- 
tifed (j) ). and apprehends they wiH throw too great 
a Reftraint and Incumbrance on our Language, yet 
his own Stile is, I think, a Proof of the Contrary, 
For whatever Averfion he axight have- to the Rules 
of this Art, he knew how to prad:ife them witl| 
very good Succefs. For condoling the Publick oa 
the Lofs they have fuftained by that of Longinus's 
Treatife on the Paffions, he fais, — ** the Excelfenco 

" of this on the Sublime makes us regret the more 
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" the Lofs of the other ; and infpires us with a deep 
** Refentment of the irreparable Depredations copj- 
" mitted on Learning and the valuable Produftions 

** of Antiquity, by Goths, and Monks, and Time. 

I '' There 

(/) See his Notes and Qbfcrvations on Lattgiaus,. S^ 39^ 
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'^ There, in all Probability we fliould have beheld 

y w — 

*^ the fecret Springs and Movements of the Soul 
y difclofed to View. There, we (hould have been 

K/ W Ml V 

*^ taught, if Rule and Obfervation in this Cafe can 
** teach, to elevate an Audience into Joy, or melt 
*^ them into Tears. There, we (hould have learn'd 
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** if ever, to work upon every Paflion, tcrput every 

I 

" Heart, every Pulfe in Emotion. At prefcnt wc 
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** muft fit down contented under the Lofs, and be 
^* fatisfyed with this invaluable Piece on the Sublime, 

v/ y — wf — 

5^ which with much Hazard hath efcaped a Wreck^ 

( 

f * and gain'd a Port though not undamag'd (/)," 

Sir William temple's nervous and mafculine Stile 
I? a good deal owing to the ftrong, majeflick Num- 
bers of his Composition. — *' To find any Felicity, 
^* or take any Pleafure in the greateft Advantages of 
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^^ Honour and Fortune, a 'Man muft be in Health. 
** Who would not be Covetous, and with Reafon 

f* if this could be purchafed with Gold ? Who not 

W > ^ V an 

M Ambitious, if it were at the Command of Power, 

^ V "■ ^i' *> 

ff or rcftored by Honour. But alafs ! A white Staff 

will 

U) Notes and Obfervatiops on LcKginus, ad fin. 



*' will not help gouty Feet to walk, better than a 
^* common Cane ; nor a blue Ribband bind up A 
*' Wound fo well as a Fillet. The glitter of Gold 
" or of Diamonds will but hurt fore Eyes, inftead 
** of curing them. And an aking Head will be no 
•* more eafed by wearing a Crown, than a com- 

« mon ]S[ight-Cap (tt)." 

I know not how to conclude this Chapter without 
obferving, that the Tranflators of our Englifli Bible 
arc ufually very happy '^in their Numbers -, which 
are moftly folemn, majeftic and grave as the facred 
Subjeds they treat of. For an Inftance, let us take 
the four firft Verfes of Saint John's Gofpel. 
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'* In the Bc|ginning was ( the Word, | and the 
" Word I was with God, | and the Word | was God* 

** The fame | was in the | Begin|ning with God. 

" AH Things were | made by him, | and without 
" him was | not a|ny Thing made | that was made. 

" In him | was Life, | and the Life | was the Light | 

** of Man." 

I 2 A Man 

(u) See his Mifcellanies, Part iii. p. no; 

To the forementioncd Writers eminent for nameroas Compofition I 
might juftly add. Dr. MiddUtim^ Dr. Burmt, Mr. GedJeSf Mr, BaJgu^f, 
Mr. Grove^ Dr. Watts, and Mr; Hervt^. But the Language of the two 
My is, for the moit Part, too Poetical* 
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A Man muft have no Ear, fi^Tafte, tfeat docs 
not perceive m this Par^graph^ with how much Har- 
mony the Subjedl and Numbers accord. And per- 
haps there is no P^fT^e in any Writings farcred or 
profane^ that exceeds it in Sublimity of Sentiment 
tnd Dignity of Didion. 

By this Time, I hope we have a diftindt Idea of 
what is generally called a numerous Compofition. It 
hath no rcferewoe to a Writer's Sentiments: For 
good Thoughts may be, and very often are, expref- 
fed in a very bad Manner. It does not refer to the 
Propriety of Expreflion: For the propereft Words 
are ibmctimfis ifaarOi said difcordant ; and Nonfenfe 
may be moficai. Nor is a nunierous Stile only a 
fmooth flofving Stile, as fooie imagine, but an har<^ 
nvmious and muficai Stile. Or fuch an Arrangp-^ 
ment and Difpofition of the Words, as gives die 
Ear a Pleafure when they are pronounced. The 
Sound of the Hautboy and Trumpet is mu&ai as 
well as that of the Harp and Lute : But the Mu- 
fidk of the one is loud and ftrong, that of the o- 
ther foft and fweet. For there is as great a Diver- 
sity in mufical Numbers, as there is in mufical No- 
tes 5 and as great a Variety of Harmony arifing from 
the different Difpofition of them : So G — n and 
Temple are excellent for numerous^ Compofition as 
vrell as Tillotfon and M — —th ; Bat the Numbers 
of the Sortn^ are more mafcuUtie and flrong, thofe 
of the latter more foft and flowing; both equally 
Harmonious. 

Aqd from hence alfo we may obferve not only 
a great Difference in the Stile or Compofition of 
Writers, but the Caufe of that Difference. The 

foft 
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(oft and flowing Stile arifcs from the great Num- 
ber of fliort Quantirics or rapid Feet, and the ftrong 
and mafculine Stile from the long Qu,antities and 
grave Numbers which compofe it. For it is the Nuoi- 
bers with which the Periods and the feveral Parts 
of them dole, that gives the particular Diflindion 
and Air to the Strudiure of the Sentence. And 
according to thefe an Author may be faid (in Profe 
as well as Verfe) to write in the DaBylic or Iam- 
bic Meafure ; i. e. according as he clofes moft fre- 
quently with Daflyles or Iambics: (fo l^ully fais 
that Ephormus the Orator followed the Dadylic [x) 
Meafure) For every Author naturally runs into one 
of thefe different Meafures more than the other j 
as he does into the Ufe of fome particular Words 
and Phrafes: And thefe two Things (though the 
former is not fo often obfcrved as the latter) are the 
Caufe that a Man is no lefs diftinguilhed by his Stile 
than his Hand- Writing. 



CHAP. IX. 

Containing certain Rules proper to be oIh 
ferved in Order to acquire a numerous 

Stile. 

Rule I. IT? UR N I S H yourfelf with a Copia of 
X7 equivalent Words, or Words that con- 
vey juft the fame Idea ; that you may have it in 
your Power to fubftitute one of a good Number in 

the .- 

(at) Orat)r^ p. 1 66. (a). 9^^-; 
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the Room of another that is a bad one, and to chafe 
that which beft fuits the Rhythmus, of which a 
good Ear will foon be Judge. 

This Rule ^intilian fais was obferved by fome 
in his Time, who for this Purpofe got a Store of 
fuch Words by Heart ()f). But he obferves that 
fuch a Furniture is beft provided By a careful At- 
tention to the Manner of Speaking and Writing 
©fed by the beft Mafters of Language ; becaufe by 
(his Means we (hall know not only the beft Words 
but their beft Situation {z). And of two Words 
equally proper and expreffive, that which con- 
tains the beft Number is for the moft Part to be 
prefered. 

Rule 11. When four, five, or more (hort Syl- 
lables come together, you may Part them by infert- 
ing amongft them fome expletive Particle contain- 
ing a long Quantity ; which if it do not ftrengthen 
the Senfe, will at leaft ferve to meliorate the 
Meafure. 

Take for Example the following Sentence 5 His 

DcBrine I apprehend to be erroneous and of a per- 
nicious Tendency. Here too many (hort Qujintities 
follow one another fucceflively. But fuppofe it al- 
tered thus; Hoii DoSlrine I take to be not only jalfe^ 
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but of very pernicious Tendency ; and let any good 
Ear judge to which the Preference is due. 

The fame Thing may be done in Order to pre- 
vent the CoUifion of two hard Sounds, which (tho' 

the 

(y) Equidem fcio quofdam coUcfta quse Idem fignificarent Vocabula 
folicos edifcere, quo &cilius occurrerec iwutn ex pluribus. 1. x. c. i. 
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tTie Number be good yet) require fome Pains to be 
diftindtly pronounced, without grating on the Ear. 
For this Reafon the Tranflators of the New Tes- 
tament render the Words in Luke x. ii. thus; even 
the very Dujl of your City which cleaveth on us, 
nve DO wipe off againji you. Not we wipe ; which 
are Sounds fo ready to run into one another, that 
they require ibme Care and Paufe to keep them 
afunder {a). 

Rulp III. An Illipfis will often help the Rhyth- 
mus, by contradting two Syllables into one, as V/x^ 
don't ; for ;/ /x, do not. 

And to mend the Meafure we may often leave 
out not only fome Syllables in a Word, but fome 
whole Words in a Sentence, provided we do not 
thereby weaken or obfcure the Senfe. So the Ad- 
verb thaty and the Particle the^ may be either ex- 
preffcd Qr underftood, according as it beft fuits the 
Run of the Words, e. g. I fee that nothing can be 
done to fave either the Man or the Horfe. Bet- 
ter thus^ I fee nothing can be done to fave either Man 
or Horfe. 

Nay, for the fame End an Author may drop, 
not only a whole Word, but Part of a Period, and 
leave the Senfe imperfed in fome obvious Cafes, 
And a feafonable Silence, or imperfedt iJpeech (a 
Figure which the Rhetoricians {b) call a SuppreJJion) 
often ferves at once to ftrengthen both the Mea- 
fure and Sentiment. As in that Expreflion in 7*^- 
rencey Liber Loris ! — ** To caufe a Period then to 
run with a greater Smoothnefs and juft Cadency, 
an Author will find himfelf obliged, not only 

'' to 

(a) Say*s Effay on Numbers, is^e, p. 115. 

[b] BlacknuiiPz Introdudlion to the CiafTicks, p. i8j. 
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^' to drip it of all Superfluities, but even tp leaw 
out fomething in thi? Senfe^ which the Reader 
muft neqeflarily fupply from his own Inwcntioa. 
*' Demo/ikenesy hut efpeoially TbacydUes^ abound with 
" luftances of this. Nor is a Reader of Tafte at 
all oflfended with itir on the Contrary he is 

S leafed with the Compliment paid his Under- 
:anding (^)."-^Thefe laft Words exemplify thie 
Rule we are upon ; and run much better as th^y 
are, than if they had been—** He is pleafed vvith 
** the Compliment wbkB' is paid to bis Undcr- 
5* ftanding," 

Rule IV. A proper Ufe of Rhetorical Figures 
h fometimes a great Help to a numerous Compofi- 
ti©n 5 and when they arc well chofen and pertinent- 
ly applied, they ferve at once to exalt the Senfe 
and adorn the Larlguage {d). 

But here the following Things muft be carcfuHjf 
remembered. 

(I.) That the Figures we Ufe be neither ob* 
fcure nor impertinent. Which will only darken or 
perplex the Senfe {e). 

(2.) That they be not too hold and ftrong. For 
that favours too much of Pbctry. 

(3.) That they be not ftifF or unnatural. Which 
difcovers a ridiculous AfFe<a:ation. 

(4.) That 

{c) Gcddes on Compoiition> p. 5, 

\d] Scd et figuris mutare et cafus et BumeA)s, quorum Varietas fre* 
quenter gratia Compofitionis adflnfla, etiaiu fine numero fqlet eflc jii- 
cunda. ^intil. 1. ix. c. 4. 

\e) See Fitxojhorni\ Letters. Let 5 1 . 
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(4.) That th ey be not too frequent, Becaufe that 
Avill tire and furfeit the Reader j who does not 
iove to have more Saufe than Meat. 

This was Mr. Coivkfs great Fault, who runs us 
quite down with his Rhetorical Wit, and gives us 
no Time to breathe (/'). 

(5,) That they be introduced fuddenly without 
lany previous Form or Notice. For nothing is mort 
agreeable than to be furprifed with Pleafure. . And 
when fuch figurative Forms of Speech give a Har- 
mony to the Stile (as they often do) the Pleafure 
is ftill augmented. 

Rule V. A Tranfpofition of Words is very fre* 
quently ufed for the Sake of a good Rhythm and em-; 
phatical Clofe. 

K Thi* 

{J) Speaking of a Perfon who had publiihed a Paltry Poem in his 
iTame, he purfues him with the following exquifite Raillery. ■ 
•* I wondered very much how one who could be fo foolifh to write fd 
** ill Verfes, fhould be fo wife to fet them forth as another Man^s 
** rather thati his 6^k i thotigh perhaps he might have taade a better 
' ' Choice, and not fathered the Baftdrd upon fuch a Perfon, whof^ 
•* Stock of Reputation is, l^fear, little enough for Maintenance of his 
** own numerous Legifimah Offspring of that Kind. It would have' 
•"* been much lefs injurious, if it had pleafed the Author, to put forth • 
«' fome of my Writings under his erwn name, rather than his own un- 
** der mfis. He had been in that a more pardonable Plagiary, and 
** had done lefs wrong by Bobbery, than he does by fuch a Bounty, 
*' — Our own coar/e Clothes are like to become us better than thofe of 
** another Man's, though never fo rich. But thofe; to fay the Truth, 
** were fo beggarly, that I iTiyfelf Was aihamed to wear them. It was 
*' in vain for me that I avoided cenfure by the Concealment of my 
*' own Writings, if my Reputation could be thus executed in Effigy, 
** And impoffible it is for any good name to be in fafety, if the ma- 
•' lice of Witches have the Power to confume and deftroy it in ah I- 

mnge of their own making. This indeed was fo ill made, and fo 

unlike^ that I hope the Charm took no efFefl " 

Pr^ace to his Poem^ 
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This is the true Reafon that we find fach a Change 
of the natural Order of Words fo common in all 
Languages, efpecially in the Latin i and in the befl: 
Writers, efpecially in Cicero : Who often poftpones 
to the very laft, that Verb or emphatical Word 
on which the whole Senfe of the Period depends. 

But two Things are obfervable in him, in which 
he ought to be imitated, viz. 

(i.) He does not leave the Mind in the mean 
Time altogether at a Lofs for the general Senfe, 
but fo difpofes of the intermediate Words, that we 
may readily guefs at his Meaning before it be fully 
expreflcd. 

(2.) When the long looked for Word is come, it 
is generally more elegant and emphatical than even 
the Mind or the Ear, fo long fufpended could ex- 
pert ; and throws fuch a fudden and furprifing Light 
and Beauty upon the whole, as niiore than compen-^ 
iates the Pain of that Sufpence. 

InO:ances of this are obvious and numberle(s« 
Without the former, the Senfe would be pbfcured j 
and without the latter, the Mind would fuffer a 
Difappointment, which no Hannony or Clofe could 
rccompence. 

Therefore 

Rule VI. Let the Sentence always clofe, if 
poflible, not only with a good Number, but an em- 
phatical Word. 

By which I don*t mean that the emphatical Word 
muft of Neceffity be the very laft: If it be withia 
three or four Syllables of it, it may do as well, 

and 
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and be confidered as the Clofe. Nor are the Wordg 
for the Sake of this Elegance to be unnaturally tranf- 
pofed, Co as to darken the Senfe or fpoil the other 
Numbers: But you fliould keep it in View, and 
yrhen it is natural nothing is more beautiful. 

To this may be added another Thing which bears 
fome Refemblance to it, viz. To clofe with a Word 
that flands in a lively Reference or Contraft to fome 
other in the fame Sentence.— This will always be 
agreeable, cfpecially if both Words be EmphaticaL 
e. g. " Unhappy Man, who obtaining the Pleafure 
•* he fo long purfued, finds himfelf at laft poflefled 
« of Pain ! " 

Rule VIT. Remark the moft beautiful Clofes,' 
ias well as the propereft Words, in the Writings and 
Converfation of thofe who moft excel in Elegance 
of Stile. 

In this Refped you wiH reap great Advantage 
from a good^ Acquaintance with the Authors before 
mentioned, and many others that are equally excel- 
lent in the fame Way. Becaufe, as ^intilian takes 
Notice (^), you will there obferve not only the beft 
Words but their beft Places ; for a good Word mif- 
placed fpoils the Harmony as much as a good Word 
mifapplyed does the Senfe. 

And fince there is a great Diverfity in the Stile, 
of good Writers, fome being more copious and flow- 
ing, and others more concife and nervous, be moft 
converfant with what you like beft; becaufe that 
youwill be moft apt to imitate. Nor (hould you 
deal much in thofe Authors who are quite negli- 
gent of their Rhythm, unlefs the Importance of the 

K 2 Scnfe 

(f) L.x. c. u 
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Senfe compenfate the Want of Harmony ; for if you 
have a good Ear they will difguft you ; and if none, 
\yill betray you into an imitation of their rugged Stile^ 
which will difguft others. 

And when you have gained 9 Competent Know- 
ledge of the j^hythniical Theory, it will be plea- 
fant to obferve how naturally a good Ear leads the 
iriofl illiterate Perfpns in their comnion Speech to 
the Choice of the beft Numbers^ who are intirely 
ignorant of all the Rules and Principles of numerous 
Compofition; and how plainly Nature exemplifys 
thofe Rules which were originally invented for the 
Imitation of it. 

Rule VIII. Let your firft Care be a clear and 
ftrong Eixpreffion of the Sentiment ; what is rough and 
harlh in the Numbers may be reftifyed afterwards. 

But never change a proper, ftrong, expreffive Word 
that is;unh^rmonious, for one that does not convey 
the Idea fo fully though it contains a better Number. 
For this Reafon, becaufe Senfe is. d ways to be pre- 
fered to Sound, and the Mind to be entertained be- 
fore the Ear {h). • And fpecial Care muft be taken 
that a too fcrupulous Attention to the fmooth Flow 
pf the Period do not render the Senfe cpnfufed or 
the Stile enervate. ' 

Rule IX. Do not ufe always the fame Sort of 
Numbers, be they ever fo good ; the Ear will foon 
perceive the Uniformity and be offended at it(0' 

You 

(^) In univerfum autem, li fit neccfTe, duram potius atque afperam 
compofitioheni mdlim e'fie, quam effeminatatn ct enervem, qualis apud 

inultosi gt certe nullum aptum et idoneum yerbum perinutemus 

gratia ler.itatjs. ^mit. I. i.^. c. ^. ad finem. 

(//"Ac ne tiijn bona quidem ulk errt, ut dtrbeat efle continua, et in 
coidcm (cnifcr pedes ire. Nam et verfinccndi genus ei\, ijinam legeaa 
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You (hould endeavour not only to introduce the 
beft Numbers, but thofe that beft fuit the Subjed: 
they defcribe ; and vary them as that varies, e. g. 
Grave and folemn Subjects (hould move in flow and 
ilately Spondees; Pafllons run off quick in Pyrrhic i 
what is ftrong and alarming is beft cxpreflTed in lam^ 
iic, and what is foft and tender in Trochaic Meafurc: 
For a conftant Uniformity of Meafure, though ever 
fo fweet and fluent, fatiates and tires the Ear. 
This is no lefs true in Profaic than Poetic Com- 
pofition. 

Rule X. Let your Compofition be fo free, na- 
tural, and eafy, that you may not feem to have any 
Regard to your Numbers at all. 

The foregoing Rules you (hould carefully fol- 
low, but the Reader muft not obferve that you 
do fo. This Art of all others, requires the great- 
eft Art to cbnceal it; An Orator will certainly 
mifs of his Aim if his Hearers once fufpedr, that 
by bribing their Ears he means to make his Way 
to their Hearts (^). 

As Art is an Imitation of Nature, that is the 
moft perfedt Art which refembles Nature moft. 
And what is unnatural, be it ever fo much laboured 
will have no Power cither to pleafe or perfwade. 
And fometimes it requires the greateft Labour not 
to feem elaborate (/j. 

Thefe 

omnibus Sermonibus dare : et id cum manifeda AiFe£iatio efl (cujus rei 
maxime cavenda fufpicio eil) turn etiam fimilitudine tasdium ac fatieta- 
tern creat. JM, 

(6) Amittitque et fidem et afFe£lus motufque omnes qui eft in hac 
cura deprehenfus : nee poteft ei credere aut propter eum doleie et irafci 
Judex, cui putat hoc vacare J^/W. 1. ix. c. 4. ad iinem. 

v/) Ilia quidem maximi laboris, ne laborata videantur. — Diffimulatio 
Curae prarcipua, ut numeri fponte fluxifre, noji arcefiiti et coafti eflb 
Vid^ai^tur. Jii^, / '^ 

-• » ^ ^ * 
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Thcfe arc fome of the principal Rules which 
regard a numerous Compofition : To which it may 
not be amifs briefly to adjoin a few others of a more 
general Nature; which though they do not imme- 
diately relate to Numbers, and perhaps may appear 
loo minute to fome, yet I am perfwaded will be 
of Service (efpecially to young Students) in the Art 
of Compofing, fo far as it regards the Language. 

(i.) Two long Sentences (hould not fland togc^ 
ther, though many fliort ones may. 

-The Reafon of this is plain. Becaufe the former 
require too great Expenfe of Breath to pronounce 
them, and too much Intenfenefs of Thought to com-* 
prebend the full Senfe of them 5 which the latter 
doe not. And a Writer fliould always have a 
Regard to the Eafe of his Readers (/w). It is a vile 
Affedation in an Author, left he (hould not appear 
learned, to be afraid of making Things too plaiq, 
A long Period therefore is better divided into two 
fhort ones, containing juft the fame Senfe, if it con- 
veniently may. 

(2.) Words 

(») " When the Reader is greatly perplexed and at a Lofs for the 
*« Meaning, though the Didlion be ever lb elegant, the Charm va- 
** ni(hes. The Muiick is drowned amidft the Hurry and Confufion of 
** Sentiments. It fecms a juft Rule in Polite Writing, though not 
♦* always obferved by the Moderns, that two long Sentences ought never 
«* fucceflively to follow one another. Seldom, if ever, will you find 
« either in Demofthenes or Plato^ any remarkable Deviation from this 
«« Rule. They were too good Judges in Copnpofition, not to know 
« that a Repetition of the fame Length of Period becomes flat and 
** infipid. The dwelling too long on one Note is oflFenfive to the 
^* Ear. Whereas if you intermingle a i«fc«/V Concifenefs, and frequent- 
♦« ly introduce fhort, nervous, clear, expreffive Sentences, after one 
« greatly prolonged^ the EfFefl fuch a Method has on the Mind is 
•• wonderful, the Variety cxtrearoly entertaining." Geddes on Com- 
po&tion, p. 6, 



(2.) Words of fimilar Sound or Terminatiorit 
fhould be avoided, or at leaft be kept at a good Dif. 
tancc the one from the other. For if they are (o 
near together as ttf jingle in the Ear, thejr will cer- 
tainly offend it. 

(3.) -The Concurrence of many Genitives with 
their Sign of prefixed, (hould be ,-avoided as an in- 
elegance. Two may fometimes be admitted, but 
three never, e. g. I have thrown off moft of mj 
Sufpiciom of the Sincerity of your Intentions. 

(4.) That which fome call Alliteration^ i. e, 
beginning feveral Words with the fame Letter, if 
it be natural, is a real Beauty, and not to be 
defpifed ; and accordingly we find it pradifed by 
fome of the beft Authors ; particularly Mr. Pope. 

But here we muft except againft two Letters,' 
viz. {w) and (j). The firft becaufe there is fome 
difficulty in the Formation of its Sound ; and 
therefore when two Words meet which begin 
with it, they had better be feparated by feme 
expletive Particle, to which a good Ear will 
readily diredt. ■■ The fame may be faid of 

{thy 

And the frequent Concurrence of the [s) muft 
be avoided, becaufe it creates a difagreeable HifT- 
ing in the Voice ; a Fault which Foreigners uni- 
.verfally find in our Language: and is occafioned 
by three Letters in the Engli(h Alphabet which 
convey that Sound, viz. (i), {z) and foft {c) : And 
we ftill increafe it by an Affedation of changing 
the Termination eth into es, e, g. bears^ loves, does^ 
for hear etb, lovetb, doetb. 
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(5.) Do not often conclude a Sentence with 
the Sign of the Genettve or Ablative Cafe; he- 
caufe that precludes an Elegance you (hould al- 
ways aim at, viz. clofing with an emphatical Word* 
€• g. PerfeSi Vertue is the higheft Happinefs Mankind 
are capable of^ and Reafon the Rule they are ta 
walk by. Better thus, PerfeSi Vertue is the highejl 
IIappinef% of which Mankind are capable^ and Rea^ 

Jon the Rule by which they are to walk. But 

the other Clofe is not to be univerfally rejedcd, and 
a good Rhythm will determine which of them we 
ought to chufe. 

(6,) When a Word ends with a Vowel diftindly 
heard, the following Word (hould not begin with the 
fame if it may conveniently be avoided ; much lefs 
with a Syllable of the like Sound, e. g. " Another 
tbereibvQ may make a due life of the Command- 
ment »/^/^tioned in every regard.'* What Ear can 
bear to be thus grated ! 



« 



CHAP. X, 

7he Advantage of a numerous Compojttion. 

TH E firft Q:iefl:ion a wife Man will put to 
himfelf in any confiderable Affair or Bufinefs 
be undertakes, is, cui Bo?70 ? What good End will 
it anfwer ? And is the Benefit expcded from it equal 
to the Pains it requires ? If not, it will be in Part 
Labour in vain ; a ferious Trifling ; and fpending 
Time laboriofe nihil agendo. An Imputation, of which 
perhaps fome may funpofc the Writer of thefc Effays 

docs 
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docs not (land altogether clear, and from which he 
is very defirous, if poffible, to be abfolved. 

I have, it is true^ been leading the Reader in a 
Path which of late hath been little frequented ; and 
having conduced him through it, I am now to in- 
form him for what Reafon I have brought him hi- 
ther. For it may juftly be afked, If it be a Way 
worth purfuing, why has it lain fo long negleSed ? 
If not, what need of all this Pains to clear it ?— 
To which the Anfwer is ready. It is a Way worth 
purfuing; and the Reafon why this Science (to dif- 
roifs the Metaphor) hath been fo long negle<3:ed, is 
owing in Part to the Difficulty of reducing it to any 
certain juft Rules and Principles which may difcover 
the Foundation of it, and give the Mind a right Direc- 
tion in it ; and in Part to an Ignorance of the great 
Advantage which flows from a good Acquaintance 
with it. The former I have endeavoured to invefti- 
gate and explain in the preceeding Chapters, and the 
latter I am briefly tofpecify in this, that the Reader 
niay not Iqok upon all his Labour as lofl. 

And in the firfl: Place, a familiar Acquaintance with 
the Rules and Principles of Profaic Numbers will con- 
tribute a good deal to the Facility of Compofition. 
When a Perfon by a little Care and Practice is once 
Mafter of a neat and numerous Stile, he will find 
it no longer difficult to exprefs his beft Sentiments in 
a lively Manner; if his Conceptions be clear, his 
Stile will be fo too ; and will difcover the Spirit of 
true Oratory without the Pomp of it. 

And in rcvifing his Compofures he will be able 
to correct them with more Judgment ; and when he 
difcerns^ Roughnefsor Lameqefs in his Stile, which ** 
his Ear may difcover, he will immediately perceive 

L th^ . 
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the bcft Way to corrcdt and fmooth it ; wherein he 
will find but little Affiftancc from the Ear alone^ 
which in this Cafe is a better Judge than Guide. 

Befides, a good Skill in the Principles of numerical 
StruSure opens to us one chief Source of that Plea- 
fiire which in the Stile of a well-compofed Piece^ 
we have often tafted, but never knew before from 
whence it fprungj which cannot fail to give an a- 
greeabie Entertainment to a curious and inquifitive 
Mind, which not content with a Set of formal No- 
tions, wants to furvey their Foundatictn and trace 
them up to their firft Principles. And will teach us to 
judge better not only of our own Compofitions but 
thofe of other Men ; and will at once enlarge our 
View arid improve our Tafte of Books and Language. 

When we are once well verfed in this Science, it 
will be no fmall Help to our Exprefljon, even on 
common Occafions, and give a graceful Turn to our 
Language in ordinary Difcourfe. It's a pleafing A* 
mulement, in which I have often indulged myfelf, 
to obferve how naturally Men run into thofe Num- 
bers In vulgar Stile, which aie beft adapted to the 
Spirit of the Subjed: they talk of, or the PaOions. 
which animate the Perfon that fpeaks ; and which 
to a curious Obfervcr are diftinguifliable no lefs by 
the Numbers of his Stile than the Tone of his Voice. 
Thus, Refentment and Wiath are cxprefled not only 
with a loud and boiderous Tone, but in bold and 
daring Numbers; whereas in Sorrow, Complaint and 
Pity, the Nimibers, like the Voice, are low, feeble, 
flexible and faultering. And aJmoft all the foregoing 
Rules you may obferve, with a little Attention, to be 
clearly exemplify'd in the Dialed of the moft illiterate 
Pcrfons. For however dcfciSive xhey be in a Propriet3r 
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of Expreffion, tliey are generally very hippy in their 
Rhythmus ; to which they are diredled by the Ear, 
or the natural Harmony of Sounds. In a particular 
Manner you may obferve the Beauty of their Ciofes ; 
for they commonly finifli their Periods with AnapaBft- 
ics or Iambics (AriJlotJe faith {n\ chiefly with lani- 
bics) and very frequently with an emphatical Word; 
that is, emphatical either in itf Sound or Senfe. 

By this Art many a Writer concih'ates to himfelf 
more^ Applaufe than he deferves. And it's wonderful 
to think how ftrong a Prepoflfeflion, a neat and num- 
rous Didlion gives you in Favour of your Author. 
It often compenfates a Defedl of Thought ; and, like 
a muflcal Interlude between the Adls, keeps you in 
good Humour till yoii meet with better Entertainment* 
At leaft, it poliihes and adorns a low Thought (as &nc 
Clothes do an ordinary Perfon) in fuch a Manner as 
to give you a better Opinion of it than is due to its 
intrinfick Worth. Hence fome Writers have ferved 
themfelves of this Art fo far as to turn it into mere 
Artifice ; and by Means of a fweet and flowing Stile^ 
adorned with here and there a vivid Phrafe and bril- 
liant Exprefllon, have wrote themfelves into Fame 
without Thought ; (for as one obferves {o) ifs a nmck 
eaper Matter to Write than to think) whilft the in- 
judicioq|^eader takes all the Tinfel for true Sterling. 

However If this Sciencp be Subjedt to Abufe (and 
what is not?y does it therefore deferve Contempt? 
If Fools and Fops appear in rich and gay Attire, 
that is no Reafon fure that a Man of Senfe ihould 
be a Sloven. 

In 

{n) Ex omnibus Metr'i Sermon! quotidiano accommodatum maxioe , 
eil lamUcum, Cui rei id Signo eft quod plurima nos Tambica pro£erA- 
mus imprudentes in Collocudone motua. Puttie* c. t. 

(0) Fitzofiorn. Let. Ivii. 
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}n VL V/ord^ it*s Ai^cient Recomcn^ndation of this 
Subjedi:, that Longinus himfelf makes it a Branch of 
the true Sublime -, by Vertue of which many of the 
Antients acquired the Reputatjen of fine Writers^ who * 
had little elfe toentitle them tollbat Charafter. For fais 
he — ** Several Poets anfi other Writers opffeffcd of 
•* no natural Sublimity or rather entire *nwigcrs to 
^* it, have very freqaTMny made Ufe of common and 
vulgar Terms, tl^aj^ave not the lead Air of£- 
legance to recommead them, yet by mufically. 
•* difpofing and artfully connedling fuch Terms/^hcy 
clothe their Periods in a Kind of Pomp, and dez- 
troufly conceal their intriniOck Lownefs {py* And 
this was what gave Euripides all bis Fame ; who, 
in the Judgment of that diicernipg Critic, excelled 
rather in fine Compofition than in fine Sentiments {q)^ 

And that which was in fo high Efteem among 
the Antients, I cannot but think, for the Reafons 
before mentioned, deferves a more particular Regard 
than it hath yet met with from the Moderns. 

(p) Longtn, de Subllm, Se£b. xxxiv* 
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